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ments for or against the statements of the first writer. 
Any one can discourse on a theme that has already been 
elaborated by an original mind, but he who never writes 
with any other impulse toward authorship will commonly 
write little that is worth preserving or reading. ‘The 
most frequent protest that comes to the editor is from 
readers who are wearied by controversy. Let each one 
speak from his own centre, then the light will shine. The 
late Rockwood Hoar said to the editor that he did not see 
why any one should stand behind a door with a club, 
ready to assault any writer who had ideas of which he did 


not approve. 
od 


No better work has been done by that enterprising 
reviewer, the Rev. William Bayard Hale, than the ex- 
posure which he makes in the October number of The 
World's Work of the corruption which brings into dis- 
repute the record of our worthy veterans of the Civil 
War and fixes upon some of our legislators the charge of 
such graft as is unknown in any other department of the 
public service. We are paying one hundred and fifty-five 
millions in pensions, more than half of which goes to men 
and women who have done nothing to deserve well of 
their country. When this thing goes a little further, 
and the people begin to understand that our pension 
service costs us nearly as much as the British navy and 
almost as much as the total expense of the German army, 
there will be an uprising of the people which will result 
in the smirching of many reputations and the casting of 
undeserved contempt upon the worthy veterans of our 
Civil War. 

Pd 


It must be borne in mind by those who are such fierce 
critics of the Unitarian Church that the result of drastic 
criticism is not always reform, it may be revulsion. To 
those who know the facts it is a commonplace that ‘The- 
odore Parker, by his fierce attack upon the Unitarian 
churches of Boston, did more than any other one man to 
fill Episcopal churches and to establish them on a secure 
foundation. ‘The fable of the North Wind, which may 
be found in the old blue-covered Webster’s spelling-book, 
applies. ‘The North Wind undertook to make a traveller 
lay aside his cloak, but, the more fiercely it blew, the more 
tightly he wrapped it about him. ‘Then the Sun took 
a hand at the game, and with his genial heat soon made 
the cloak oppressive, and the traveller was glad to lay it 
aside. A little sunshine and suavity may do more for 
the reform of our Unitarian churches than any amount 
of harshness and condemnation, which may give to the 
general public the impression that Unitarian churches are 
good places to stay from. 


ONE of the remarkable things about our power of at- 
tention is that neither the human eye nor the human 
mind can compass at one time more than a very limited 
number of objects. No one can see things whole. A 
few things will be at the centre of attention, and they 
will monopolize all this thought and sensation. Some 
one said that he never heard of roasted eggs until one day 
at a picnic they were put before him. After that it seemed 
as if he heard of nothing else but roasted eggs. If one 
have a malady of any kind, he will hear of many other 
cases of similar character, and may even be convinced 
that his malady is only one instance of an epidemic which 
is to overwhelm the human race. If a man has a cancer, 
he thinks in terms of cancer, and, if a man has a moral 
distemper, he thinks in terms of that distemper. If his 
attention is strongly attracted to any particular form of 
evil, he will quickly discover other instances of it and may 
be convinced that it is overwhelming society. He is a 
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wise man who can note the evil, and then pass on to other 
things, giving due prominence in his thought and obser- 
vation to that which is true. 


od 


WE sometimes pity the children who lived fifty years 
ago because they had so few books and such scanty 
means of intellectual culture and amusement, but we 
sometimes doubt whether the intellectual poverty of 
those times was not a benefit. Children were driven to 
find their pleasure in outdoor sports and in converse with 
nature. Any child brought up to find his chief amuse- 
ment in the comic section of the daily papers must go on 
into life with a perverted sense of what constitutes beauty 
and what is really comic. Tragedy and comedy belong 
to the highest arts of living, and the child is to be pitied 
who is diverted from the imaginative literature, the fairy 
lore, the folk-stories, and the numerous sources of culture 
and amusement which are open to all well-taught and 
well-bred children. 

Pi 

LITERARY critics are sometimes with truth described 
as authors that have failed. ‘They can criticise and find 
the defects in works which they themselves could not 
create. Most of the criticism which we pass upon our 
neighbors is of a similar kind. It is easy enough to see 
where other men fail. It is not always easy to see wherein 
we fail or why we fail to be equal to the ideal characters 
which we unconsciously attribute to those in whom we 
find defects. The ancient story of the publican in the 
temple has never lost its value, and, if we all with one 
accord should turn to the task of mending our own ways, 
of criticising our own defects, and asking why we in 
person do not contribute more of value to the progress of 
the world and the benefit of our fellow-men, we should 
get on much faster toward that happy day when every 
one will accept his life as a commission from the source 
of all power, and blame himself more than he blames 
others for the miscarriage of civilization and the defects 
of modern society. 


Flies. 


The fly has been in bad repute from the earliest days, 
and yet the creature that takes his breakfast on the lip 
of a lion has been described as the most courageous 
animal in existence. The fly is both a scavenger and 
a pest. He probably is a pest because he is a scavenger. 
He flies about the world searching out every dead thing 
and everything that is foul, and doing his best to get rid 
of it. Naturally, as he is bred in corruption and feeds 
upon it, when he seeks the society of human beings, he 
becomes an element of danger. One fly in a hospital 
is set upon by physicians and nurses as an enemy not 
to be despised. 

It has now come to the knowledge of scientific men 
who are intelligent and well instructed that the fly is 
the bearer of bacteria and microbes of various sorts, 
which make him an enemy not less dangerous than the 
poison-bearing mosquito. The tsetse fly has in Africa 
destroyed lives by the hundred thousand and depopu- 
lated whole districts. The fly in the ointment has 
always been a term of reproach, although it was not 
known that it was dangerous as well as offensive. “The 
fly in the amber has been a curiosity which has reduced 
the value of the amber and excited wonder as to how 
it got there. If a physician wishes to study a group of 
microbes, all he has to do is to let a fly walk across a 
dish of gelatine, and in his track will soon be found col- 
onies of various microscopic animals. 


/ 
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Society is learning how to deal with the house-fly and 
his relatives, and in time we shall be rid of some of the 
dangers which heretofore have been faced with such 
cheerful disregard of the noxious power of these insects. 
But, in writing the title above, we had in mind something 
more than the house-fly, something of which he might be 
taken as the sign and symbol. ‘There are in all social life 
influences which play the part which the house-fly plays 
in the importation of disease and the increase of danger. 
They are the influences of which the fly in the ointment 
has always been the symbol and suggestion, the knowl- 
edge that there were things that tainted whatever they 
touched, and that, however precious the ointment might 
be, its value might be destroyed for all whose tastes 
were clean ands fastidious. We do not mean to raise a 
ery of corruption or claim that modern society is degen- 
erate. On the whole we believe that it was never so 
clean and sweet as it is to-day, taken in all its parts; 
but the increase of luxury and leisure have brought into 
modern life many opportunities and tendencies which 
have resulted in many cases in open disgrace and in 
crimes against society. ‘There is a subtle danger that 
the fly in the ointment may be found in places that 
heretofore have been free from all the corrupting influ- 
ences which mar home life and bring desolation into 
families. Instances have recently come to the knowl- 
edge of the writer where men and women of the highest 
respectability, so far as\family and training were con- 
cerned, and of unblemished reputation have suddenly 
cast all restraint to the winds and have apparently lost 
all natural affection for their children and friends, and 
have blindly cast themselves into the abyss of disgrace 
and social oblivion. 

Such things do not come by accident or by sudden 
impulse. Slowly through literature, through social habits 
which are slightly irregular, and through some subtle 
rebellion against the dictates of religion and morality, 
the flies bearing the poisonous microbes steal into the 
households of the weak-minded and suddenly reveal 
themselves as the bearers of moral disease and desola- 
tion. Constitutional degeneration seems sometimes to 
go with overtraining and an excessive and abnormal 
development of some functions of the intellect. Many of 
the publications which are intended to provide amuse- 
ment for the multitude are, as we have said before, going 
as near the line of decency as they dare, and the effect 
produced by them upon the young and the giddy must be 
deleterious. What we have in mind when we suggest 
increased attention to the moral house-flies which bred 
corruption is not-at all-akin to what is:called the purity 
crusade. That deals with other matters, and has no 
place in this movement toward the cultivation of refine- 
ment, good taste, modesty, and the restraints which all 
decent people are willing to observe. 


The Gentleman in Politics. 


Our words will have no immediate effect: the most we 
can hope for them is that they may in some degree foster 
a sentiment which is less prevailing than we could wish. 
We have heard much of the scholar in politics: we wish 
to magnify the gentleman there. Of course we know that 
the gentleman is there, men who in the heats of political 
contention remember the chastities of speech and pen. 
We were pleasantly reminded of this fact not long ago 
when we read President Taft’s campaign-book letter. 
Of some of the judgments of that letter there may easily 
be two opinions: of its tone and temper only one is pos- 
sible. While writing frankly as a partisan, he holds 
aloof from partisan rancor. His statements are clear and 
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unequivocal, but seasoned with no ‘fierce detraction, no 
bitter innuendo. It may be said that he was maintain- 
ing the dignity of a President, to which we reply that the 
dignity of a man is an earlier and a higher dignity. It 
was as a reflection of this that the composition pleased us. 
At the same time the pleasure which this quality gave us 
was indirect testimony to its comparative rarity in par- 
tisan utterances. 

The gentleman is in politics; but in politics there is a 
license that is wide of the standard of a gentleman. 
To berate, to disparage, to malign, as between man and 
man, is not gentlemanly: one may do thus in politics 
almost with impunity. In society the rights of character, 
if not absolutely secure, are yet to a good degree safe- 
guarded: one is likely to lose caste if he outrages them. 
One may outrage them in politics and hardly be consid- 
ered outside the rules of the game. One whom we have 
long met in the social walk may know many things about 
us not pleasant to be told,—foibles of temper, errors of 
judgment, deeds not wrong in intent, yet better not 
done. ‘To gather these up and acquaint the world with 
them would almost surely be to fling a boomerang that 
would return upon himself. Yet this is an ordeal to 
which any one who is a candidate for office must look 
forward. You call your neighbor a time-server and a 
hypocrite, with the risk of being judged a blackguard. 
You may call your governor such without any risk at 
all. To give the lie is in many quarters to invite a blow: 
almost everywhere it brings an end to social intimacy. 
On the hustings or through the party press one may 
thus insult a senator without danger to his person or his 
fame. Such is the contrast between the social and the 
political standards. ‘There are gentlemen in politics, but 
politics do not exact the behavior of gentlemen, 

Now this, for more reasons than one, is most regrettable. 
As a consequence of it, in the first place, we are doomed 
to live in a murky atmosphere of detraction. ‘This is 
wholesome to no soul. Society has grave case against 
political partisanship for a duller appreciation of the 
most sacred of all rights, the right of character. Berlin 
banishes the organ-grinder from her streets that the 
musical sense of her children may not be corrupted by his 
mechanical performance. For analogous reasons do we 
need to save the finer sensibilities of our people from the 
strident tones of our politics. There results from it, 
further, a moral confusion through which the real wrong- 
doer gains a covert which our welfare requires that we 
deny him. Are there demagogues in our politics? We 
think so. Mercenaries? Beyond a doubt.  Black- 
mailers, liars? ‘This popular answer to this question were 
probably not mistaken. And all such we would have 
driven into the open to suffer the contempt which is 
their due. Of course it is understood that ordinary 
campaign-slanders are for immediate effect, that their 
significance passes with the heats that invoked them. 
Otherwise, to a man of sensibility, political life would be 
unendurable. ‘There is, however, an evil incident upon 
them that does not pass so quickly,—the real disreputable 
whom we would punish gain shelter and protection 
from them. When high-minded men are branded as 
demagogues, real demagogues are made securer in favor. 
Crowd the Ananias club with honorable names, and liars 
may be grateful for your deed. We write thus, not with 
a standard of morals before us, but a prevailing habit of 
moral judgment. Just now the popular political sinner 
is the ‘‘boss,’’ and we hardly open a newspaper without 
meeting him. He figures primarily in the lower stratum 
of our politics, a man who, having gained a grip upon the 
livelihoods of his fellows, exacts their obedience as a con- 
dition of holding them. At political levels, too, accounted 
respectable, though working by subtler methods, the like 
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dubious character may be encountered. As a term of 
reproach, however, we apply his title to almost any man of 
leadership who may be in our way. Within the last six 
days we have seen in print ‘‘Boss Bryan,” “Boss Roose- 
velt,”’ “Boss Lodge,”’ “‘Boss Crane.”’ Perhaps the historian 
will yet catch on and write of Boss Pericles, Boss Marcus, 
Boss Washington, Boss Lincoln. And why should not 
the theologian also write of Boss Calvin or Boss Channing? 
These historical applications of the term look ridiculous: 
are the latter-day ones surely so? But, worse than 
ridiculous, they take from deserved reproach the sting it 
should carry. Call the statesman a boss, and the boss is 
lifted into the company of the statesman. Fix upon 
Sumner the stigma that befits a Tweed, and multitudes 
will tell you, not that Sumner is as bad as Tweed, but that 
Tweed is no worse than Sumner. As we would shield 
no offenders, we should take care to insult no nobleness. 
When we scatter indiscriminate disparagement, there is 
danger that we comfort sin. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


A Pennsylvania Visit. 


New England Unitarians need sometimes to remember 
that the oldest churches of our fellowship, founded dis- 
tinctly as Unitarian churches, are those which were started 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century under the 
influence of Dr. Joseph Priestley in Pennsylvania. ‘The 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia has had a long 
and honorable history, full of good works and distin- 
guished by the noble public services of Dr. Furness, his 
fellow-workers and successors. ‘The church in Northum- 
berland might have had a similar history had the growth 
of the town in population and industrial and commercial 
activity been like that of Philadelphia. 

Northumberland is a charming village pleasantly 
situated on the point made by the union of the east and 
west branches of the Susquehanna River in Central 
Pennsylvania. It is a village of purely English origin, 
as the names of the chief streets—King Street, Queen 
Street, Duke Street—recall. It was here that two of 
Dr. Priestley’s sons had come, seeking a new home and, 
perchance, a fortune; and it was not unnatural that the 
famous man of science, the champion of freedom, the inti- 
mate friend of Franklin, should follow them after the 
destruction of his home, library, and laboratory by the 
mob in Birmingham in 1791. He was a man of sixty- 
one when he emigrated; but his curiosity was unabated, 
his working powers undiminished, and his ardor for 
truth and liberty as eager as ever. At Northumberland 
he built a substantial manor house upon a pasture 
which sloped from the door down to the river, re-estab- 
lished his laboratory as best he could, and soon gathered 
about him a little company of ‘rational Christians’’ 
into a Unitarian society. To this company of intelli- 
gent neighbors he was a minister until his death in 1804. 
The Unitarian society held lay services for many years, 
just as the stronger society in Philadelphia did. ‘Then 
followed the twenty-five years’ pastorate of Rev. James 
Kay, another Englishman; and in 1834 there was built 
i the public worship of the society a little brick meeting- 

ouse. 

After Mr. Kay’s death there were a number of com- 
paratively short pastorates with long intervals between. 
The last of these was that of Rev. H. D. Catlin, who 
married one of the great-grand-daughters of Dr. Priestley, 
and whose ministry in Northumberland closed in 1877. 
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The town was small, and the resources of the society 
were limited; but the pluck and devotion of the people, 
most of whom were descendants of Dr. Priestley, again 
maintained lay services and the Sunday-school for many 
years. Finally public services were discontinued, and 
the little church was rented to the town for school pur- 
poses. 

Six years ago the Unitarian churches of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and the neighboring churches in Delaware and 
Maryland formed a local conference, and to this organi- 
zation they appropriately gave the name of the Unita- 
rian pioneer of the region and called it the Joseph Priestley 
Conference. ‘The name and the organization stimulated 
inquiry into the origins of liberalism in Pennsylvania, 
and finally it occurred to Mr. M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, 
the president of the conference, that no better acknowl- 
edgment of the debt of the Unitarian cause to Dr. Priestley 
could be made than by the revival of the cause in North- 
umberland and the restoration of the meeting-house 
there. NG 

The descendants of Dr. Priestley, to whom the title 
of the meeting-house belonged, thereupon gave the 
property to the American Unitarian Association and with 
it a little fund which had accrued from the rental of the 
building and which had been cherished and increased 
through all the years in which the church had been dor- 
mant. Mr. Garvin appealed to the churches of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference for contributions, and all 
but two responded. Mr. Catlin,.who, meanwhile, had 
returned to make his home in Northumberland, printed 
an appeal in the Register which brought further contri- 
butions. Among these was a gift from Mrs. Henry Rutt 
of London, England, the great-grand-daughter of the 
editor of Priestley’s collected works. Another contri- 
bution came from a well-known manufacturer and public- 
spirited citizen in New England, who wrote: ‘‘I was born 
in Northumberland fifty-two years ago. The Priestley 
family was the most prominent and respected family in 
the place.” 

Under a resolution introduced by Mr. Garvin at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
I appointed a special committee to oversee the restora- 
tion of the meeting-house. ‘his committee consisted of 
Mr. Garvin, Rev. Charles E. St. John of the First Church 
in Philadelphia, Rev. H. D. Catlin, Miss Annie S. Priest- 
ley, and Miss Jean B. Priestley. The committee has 
expended the money most judiciously. The quaint little 
building has been refreshed throughout and restored in 
perfect taste and simplicity It was rededicated at a 
public service on Monday, October 24, as the Joseph 
Priestley Memorial. Mr. Garvin, Mr. St. John, Mr. 
Pierce of Washington, Mr. Gilbert of Vineland, N.J., 
joined with Mr. Catlin and myself in the services. Mr. 
Catlin will now hold regular services of public worship, 
and the activities of the little society will be renewed. 
The dedication was further made the occasion for the 
regular meeting of the Joseph Priestley Conference, a 
meeting not only enlivened by excellent speaking, but 
made memorable by the gracious hospitality of the mem- 
bers of the Priestley family and their friends and con- 
nections. 

I was able to combine this visit to Northumberland 
with a visit to the First Church of Philadelphia and the 
Church of our Father in Lancaster, where I faced a good 
congregation in the beautiful new church of this young 
society. No church building of moderate cost excels 
the new church in Lancaster in appearance and conven- 
ience. Everything has been skilfully and thoroughly 
done, and the building, with its well-kept grounds, is a 
distinct addition to the beauty of the city. The society 
has now taken title to the house which adjoins the church 
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property, and is fitting it over for use as a parsonage. We 
may all take satisfaction in the renewed activity of the 
oldest Unitarian churches in Pennsylvania and in the vigor 
and promise of the youngest. SAMUEL A. ELIor. 
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Current Copics. 


‘THE movement toward disfranchisement of the negro in 
the Southern States has recently come under the scrutiny 
of the courts in Oklahoma and in Maryland, with widely 
divergent results. In Oklahoma the State Supreme Court 
held the “grandfather clause,’’ which is aimed at the 
elimination of the colored citizen as a voter, constitutional 
and sound. In Maryland the United States Circuit Court 
declared such legislation to be repugnant to the plain 
intent of the Fifteenth Amendment. In the Maryland 
case, which involved the right of three negroes to register 
as voters under the provisions of the “‘ grandfather clause,”’ 
the Federal tribunal ruled that the operations of the new 
regulations were illegal, inasmuch as they “were doing, 
and intended to do, an act forbidden by the supreme law 
of the land,” although the statute was drawn with great 
care in an effort to escape a collision with national laws, 
by being made applicable only to balloting for State and 
municipal officers. ‘This expedient, however, did not save 
the law from judicial condemnation. 


J 


A NEw chapter in the struggle between Spain and the 
Vatican was written at Madrid on November 4, when 
the Cortes, by a vote of 149 to 58, passed the much- 
mooted “padlock” bill, which is designed to prohibit the 
creation of religious establishments in the Spanish mon- 
archy until the entire church question shall have been 
settled by the negotiation of a concordat. The relations 
between Rome and Madrid have been strained to the 
point of non-existence since Premier Canalejas broadened 
the programme of his predecessor in office by formulating 
an extensive restriction of the rights and powers of the 
Church, even to the verge of the complete laicization of 
the schools of Spain,—the cause to which Francisco Ferrer 
yielded his life beneath the walls of the fortress of Mont- 
juich. So strongly was Premier Canalejas committed to 
the passage of the ‘‘padlock bill’’ in the face of bitter 
clerical protests that he had recently warned parliament 
of his intention to resign his portfolio in the event of an 
adverse vote on the specific issue. 


ed 


THE unexpected cabinet crisis in France on November 
2 is of exceptional interest because of the issues which 
underlay Premier Briand’s offer of his own resignation 
and the resignation of his colleagues to President Falliéres. 
The confidence of France in M. Briand was indicated by 
the President’s prompt invitation to the retiring premier 
to form another ministry and by M. Briand’s as prompt 
success in his new task. ‘The attitude of the new govern- 
ment toward the problem which had brought its prede- 
cessor to grief is indicated by its announced project for 
legislation that shall prevent another strike on the rail- 
roads, such as the one which recently threatened to 
paralyze the industries of France, and which M. Briand 
terminated by drastic measures. The new ministry pro- 
poses, in brief, to extend its powers to militarize the rail- 
roads, and to impose severe penalties for the insubordi- 
nation of railway employees, and for malicious destruction 
of property or interference with the operation of lines. 


a 


Tue effectiveness of public opinion, a new element in 
Chinese political life, was demonstrated last week by a 
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notable concession on the part of the throne to the demand 
for an early establishment of a complete parliamentary 
system. [The imperial decree issued at Pekin on No- 
vember 4 announces that parliament will be convoked 
in 1913, three years before the termination of the edu- 
cational and preparatory period designated by the late 
dowager empress in the original decree which pledged 
the throne to the great reform which was to put China in 
the line of modern progress. ‘The concession is the out- 
come of a wide-spread agitation by the merchant class, 
which found an echo in a vote by the senate recently con- 
voked as a preliminary to the establishment of a full par- 
liament. ‘This vote, which was wholly unexpected at 
the imperial yamen, demanded the hastening of the con- 
templated innovations to a date in the near future. It 
is uncertain whether the compromise extorted from the 
throne will put an end to the agitation. 


a 


THE retirement of Viscount Morley from the office of 
Secretary of State for India, at a time when the increas- 
ingly delicate problem of government in that country is 
causing many thoughtful Englishmen to regard the fut- 
ure with disquiet, is an event of more than ordinary in- 
terest in the contemporary history of the British Empire. 
Viscount Morley’s understanding of the unrest of a sen- 
sitive medley of Asiatic peoples has been responsible for 
a gradual and appreciable broadening of the opportunity 
of the native for participation in the actual government 
of his land. Englishmen of the ultra conservative type 
have regarded, and still regard, Morley’s administrative 
and legislative reforms in India in the light of incitement 
to rebellion and to preposterous demands. Neverthe- 
less, it is recognized, apparently, by the majority of his 
countrymen that the retiring secretary has done much to 
remove the causes of justifiable complaint without weak- 
ening the position of England in her Asiatic dominion. 


& 


At atime when the Russian government was applying 
with increasing rigor the laws which excluded Jews from 
any parts of the empire except those within the confines 
of a restricted “pale,” the czar at the beginning of the 
month put an end to an increasingly difficult situation by 
approving an order adopted by the cabinet, which confers 
upon Jews the right of unconditional residence in twelve 
districts distributed among five provinces. These dis- 
tricts, be it noted, themselves petitioned the government 
for an extension of the right of residence for Jews, on the 
ground that the incomers or those already living there 
would add to the prosperity of the regions concerned. 
The new measure, it is believed, is the forerunner to other 
concessions to Jews, many of whom have recently been 
subjected to much inconvenience and even suffering by 
the general movement to drive them back to the “pale” 
after they had gradually worked their way out of it. 


Brevities, 


It often happens that of two people the one who suffers 
wrong endures less than one who has no grievance that 
is not imaginary. 

‘There are good millionaires, and many of them, and 
there are many more who are not millionaires who are 
equally good, but no better. 


The pastor of a country church needs a greater variety 
of gifts, and more of them, than many a successful 
preacher to a large city congregation. 
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George Washington had to deal with designing men 
who, according to their opportunities, were as injurious 
and undesirable citizens as any of our own time. 


The sooner books that are provided for the public 
are worn out by proper use, the better for all concerned. 
Books are made to be used and spoiled in the process. 


If a man isa liar, his companions quickly become aware 
of it. They may not know what his specific line of 
falsehood is, but they know that he is untrustworthy. 


If we go back a few centuries, any family might find 
some African or other alien whose blood flowed into the 
family stream, and, however much diluted, can never 
be washed out. 


The poor fellow who flew over the Alps and then 
plunged to death and the destruction of his machine was 
a pioneer of the kind to be found in every department 
of human progress. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Church Building. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The fact that within a few weeks two Unitarian churches 
in Eastern Massachusetts have been destroyed by fire, 
the Austin Street Church in Cambridgeport and the 
church in Marblehead, should naturally lead to some 
speculation in regard to the structures that will probably 
replace them. In each case an important opportunity 
offers itself. Will the opportunity be recognized in any 
serious, effective manner? Not long ago in the columns 
of the Register a writer called attention to the need of a 
Church Art Commission, which should pass upon Uni- 
tarian church plans prior to beginning building operations. 
The suggestion is not an impracticable one, and an oc- 
easion for acting upon it now presents itself with regard 
to each of these church societies. 

We understand that the Cambridge parish inclines to 
erecting a church on a new and desirable site near the inter- 
section of Hancock and Harvard Streets. There is con- 
siderable to be said in regard to the site alluded to, and 
it ought to be possible to build there a beautiful (but 
not necessarily a costly) church which should offer a pleas- 
ing contrast to the appalling tigliness which characterizes 
nearly all of the churches in Cambridgeport. 

The Marblehead site is a commanding one, and any 
church to be erected upon it should possess architectural 
significance. “The character of the site calls also for the 
appearance of permanence in the edifice which shall 
replace the former one, and stone rather than wood 
should be the building material adopted. Here again 
beauty and fitness need not be incompatible with modest 
expenditure. The question should interest others than 
merely the members of the two churches. Nothing that 
is set upon the hill where are now the ruins of the Marble- 
head church can be hid, and it is incumbent upon the 
parish to replace the burned building with a structure 
that shall be worthy of the site. We shall look with 
mingled hope and anxiety to the outcome of the delibera- 
tions of the Cambridge and Marblehead parishes. We 
wish that a Church Art Commission might, as was sug- 
gested in these columns recently, be organized at once, 
and these two parishes thus have the chance to profit 
by its intelligent advice. A touch of beauty may be 
given to Cambridge or Marblehead, or a touch of ugliness 
either, according as these two Unitarian churches de- 
termine. UNITAs. 
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To S. H., from G. L. Chaney. 


Where day’s last shadows lingering lie 
On flood and field and wood, 

Lay her, of all our company 
Best known, least understood. 


The very brightness of the sun 
Conceals while it displays, 

So, hid in lustre all her own, 
She made and spent her days. 


Let berries bright and roses wild 
Adorn her lowly grave. 

By night Capella guard her child, 
By day her weakness save. 


Let robins hymn her cheerful dirge, 
And bluebirds join with them, 
And wraith of Polydorus urge 
Her happy requiem. 


Hark, from the shorea cheer, a groan, 
A sigh of woe and bliss. 

FE’en so, of laughter and of moan 
Each life the burden is. 


A lifting of the awful sea, 
Sun-tipped, white-crested, lone, 

A rushing of the wave set free— 
It breaks, and all is gone. 


Not all, the sea eternal stands, 
Uplifting as before, 

And brightly on the grieving sands 
The wave breaks evermore. 


The Heroic Story of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


I. 


I invite you to turn back to those heroic days of 1861, 
and to the years following them, as we touch some of the 
memories of the great rebellion, and especially those 
which bear upon the alleviations of four years of war in 
this story of the United States Sanitary Commission. 

It was, in fact, so vitally connected with the growth 
of our armies in 1861, it was so interwoven with their 
life, it became so completely a part of every campaign, 
its service was so constant and so large in the exigencies 
of battle, that its record becomes as much a part of the 
glory of our common country as does that of any service 
in those heroic times. 

Yet this service, filling so large a place in the history 
and the achievements of the time, is often forgotten in 
the stories of the war as they are told to our younger 
generation. ‘The crash of battle, the heroism and con- 
stancy of the men on the march or in conflict, holds the 
attention of the reader, while the heroic service which 
could create such an organization as this and maintain 
it, which could forecast great needs and supply them, 
which could reach down with tenderness and care to the 
individual soldier in his need, is almost lost in the more 
brilliant triumphs of the great leaders who finally brought 
the war to a close. 

Let me now try to outline what this United States 
Sanitary Commission was, how it worked, what it did, 
and why it should be enshrined in the grateful memories 
of the American people so long as this nation shall endure. 

The 15th of April, 1861, found the nation unprepared 
for the gigantic conflict upon which it was entering, nor 
was there, during the remainder of that year, any com- 


——— 
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prehension of the demand the struggle would make upon 
the patriotism or the resources of the nation. “The United 
States Army, its ordnance, commissary, and medical 
departments, were then organized on a scale of operations 
for ten or fifteen thousand men, and, when the first call 
for 75,000 troops was made, followed by one for 750,000, 
it can be seen how inadequate the existing machinery 
was for providing for so vast an army. ‘Taken suddenly 
from civil pursuits, most of them indoor men,—clerks, 
students, and artisans of various sorts,—with no training 
or preparation for the exposures and hardships of the 
service, the volunteers were naturally ignorant of the 
perils of camp life and of the insidious march of those 
diseases which have always proved the scourge of armies. 
With character, intelligence, and courage such as had 
never before made up the rank and file of an army, they 
were simply soldiers in the making, and this was as true 
of the officers as of the men. ‘There was therefore serious 
foreboding in the minds of those who remembered the 
mortality of the allied troops in the Crimean War, which 
at one time was so great that, had it continued, would 
in ten months have destroyed every man in that army. 

On one of the last days of April, 1861, two men met 
in the streets of New York. One of them was Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, the other Dr. Elisha Harris, both distinguished 
in their separate professions and both overburdened at 
the moment with the impending problems concerning 
the health and efficiency of the army then rapidly gather- 
ing for the defence of the nation. Out of this chance 
meeting the United States Sanitary Commission was 
born. Immediately after, an organization was formed 
at the suggestion of Dr. Bellows, to crystallize the pa- 
triotic impulse then sweeping through the nation, to 
direct its philanthropy, to study the condition of camps, 
and to prepare for the succor and relief of the troops when 
wounded in battle. And this was the beginning of that 
beneficent movement which brightened the history of 
four years of war. 

During the months of May and June, 1861, a large 
force had reached Washington in response to the Presi- 
dent’s call. ‘“‘Many regiments had made the journey in 
crowded cattle cars with no preparations to receive them. 
The men stood for hours in the broiling sun or drenching 
rain, waiting in vain for rations and shelter. They at 
last reached their camps, receiving rations as unwhole- 
some as they were distasteful, and tried to recruit their 
wasted strength while lying upon straw, wrapped in a 
shoddy blanket. They soon found that it was no holi- 
day upon which they had entered.” ‘Their quartermasters 
and commissaries were inexperienced men, and the en- 
tire rank and file entered upon their duties exhausted 
anda prey to every disease which exposures to hot suns 
and drenching rains might bring upon them. It soon 
became evident that fifty per cent. of the force would 
fall victims to diseases that were entirely preventable, 
yet such was the chaotic condition of affairs at Washing- 
ton at that time that nobody was willing to enforce the 
simplest rules. 

As early as the 16th of May, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Van 
Buren, Dr. Harris, and others went to Washington to 
investigate conditions and to see how they might co- 
operate with the government in the measures of relief 
that had become imperative. They put themselves 
in communication with the Medical Department, but 
for many weeks could make but little impression. At 
this distance of more than forty-five years, and in the 
light of what was afterward accomplished, it is curious 
to note how the bureaucratic spirit of these departments 
met this distinguished group of men, all of them leaders 
in their professions, who came together with singleness of 
purpose to co-operate in this great service. 
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The historian of the Commission states that the largest 
hospital equipment the medical department of the 
army had in operation at the beginning of the war at 
one of its Western outposts was one for forty cot beds, 
yet in this emergency the Surgeon-General informed the 
committee that no help was needed by the government! 
The War Department itself felt that the plan proposed 
by these gentlemen was impracticable, ‘‘and there can be 
but little doubt that the appointment of the Commission 
was at last consented to reluctantly, and only as a ‘tub 
thrown to the popular whale,’ and that after a short trial 
it would be abandoned, and remembered only as a move- 
ment of the folly of enthusiasts, and of well-meaning but 
silly women.’”’ The medical staff thought the suggestions 
superfluous, obtrusive, and troublesome, and felt that 
the sphere of the public in the work of relieving the army 
would prove a small one. To humor a temporary ex- 
citement, and then let it die a natural death, was their 
apparent policy. 

But the men who composed this Commission were not 
to be rebuffed. Dr. Bellows’s voice was the potent voice. 
He argued, remonstrated, pleaded, exhorted, inspired, 
and his tones rang out clear, decisive, that’ something 
should be done. He was in touch with the people, he knew 
they were behind him, and, after six weeks of persistent 
effort, the Commission secured a basis upon which they 
were allowed to co-operate with the department, which, 
however, was only a beginning of their operations. 

On the oth of June, 1861, the Secretary of War issued 
an order appointing Dr. Bellows, Prof. Bache, Dr. Jeffreys 
Wyman, Dr. Van Buren, Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, and General 
Cullum of the Engineers, and others, a Commission of 
Inquiry and Advice in respect to the condition of the United 
States Forces. ‘They were to serve without pay, and were 
to direct their inquiries as to the sanitary condition of 
the volunteers, this being all the recognition the govern- 
ment would give them. 

A few days later, June 16, 1861, the Commission called 
in a body on the President and Secretary of War, who 
gave their sanction to their plan of organization. It 
confined its proposed operations within the limited sphere 
of inquiry and advice,—inquiry as to the actual condi- 
tion of camps and hospitals, as to the health and effi- 
ciency of the army, in respect to diet, quarters, and cloth- 
ing; and advice, which meant that the conclusions of 
the Commission approved by the medical department 
should be peremptorily carried out by the officers and 
men. 

So far the Commission confined itself to a strictly pre- 
ventive service, consisting of investigations into the 
causes of preventable diseases, and with effective power 
to apply the proper remedies for their removal. 

While this work of organization was going on, and while 
the government was thus limiting the service of the Com- 
mission, the people were organizing everywhere for relief. 
Aid societies were forming in every village and hamlet 
in the land, and it was not long before the Sanitary Com- 
mission found itself the almoner of their vast offerings for 
the army, so that the relief of suffering in the field began 
to overshadow the original purpose of the organization, 
which was purely sanitary and educational in its plans. 
Vast as this relief work became, and enormous as were 
the supplies forwarded to the various armies, the Com- 
mission never lost sight of its scientific work of preven- 
tion, which was maintained with vigor on every field of 
the war. 

Frederick Law Olmsted was chosen chief executive 
and placed in command of all the forces of the Commis- 
sion. His extraordinary powers of organization soon 
brought order out of the chaos, and the force of his splen- 
did personality was soon felt over the wide field where our 
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armies were encamped. Information as to the exact 
condition of these camps had first to be obtained. ‘To 
this end a group of sixty inspectors were appointed. They 
were men of the highest professional training, surgeons, 
physicians, pathologists, chemists, and professors in 
medical schools. They were ordered to report the con- 
dition of camps, drains, tents, ventilation, bedding, cook- 
ing utensils, clothing, and source and quality of water. 
The reports all told the same story. The condition of 
some of the camps about Washington was so bad, so 
crowded, and so unwholesome, the drains were so offen- 
sive, and the peril to the health of the men was so alarm- 
ing in that early summer, that every possible pressure 
was brought upon the government to adopt the most 
stringent and immediate measures of reform. But the 
recommendations were barely heeded. The laxity of 
discipline which prevailed in the army at that time ap- 
pears to have invaded every department of the govern- 
ment, and the gravest apprehensions were formed by 
those to whom the conclusions of these reports were made 
known. The utmost confidence in the early suppression 
of the rebellion existed everywhere. Secretary Seward, 
it will be remembered, prophesied that the war would end 
in ninety days, that our boys would only have to march 
to conquer armed resistance everywhere, and everything 
appeared to be done under that supposition. It is no 
wonder they pronounced Gen. Sherman insane when 
he said that at least a million men would have to be called 
into service before the war ended. 

But the government and the people were to have a 
rude awakening from their fancied security in the Battle 
of Bull Run. The battle itself proved the existence of 
some of the highest qualities of the soldier, but the rout 
with which it ended as the result of sudden panic showed 
that the most brilliant courage in battle may be rendered 
useless by defects in discipline. Exhausted before the 
engagement, overtaxed during the march, hungry and 
faint from long abstinence from food, the horrors of the 
retreat were unchecked in spite of all attempts at dis- 
cipline. It was a hungry mob that raged back into the 
streets of the capital, a woe-begone rabble whose or- 
ganization was lost in the panic which followed that hard- 
fought field. Soldiers were grouped about fires made in 
the streets: some were asleep at full length in the gutters 
and on doorsteps, unkempt and ill clad, many with 
garments taken from the dead, without officers or organ- 
ization, begging food from door to door,—such was the 
condition of the army after that memorable rout. ‘This 
demoralization justified the grave apprehensions that had 
been formed. ‘The nation began to realize the portentous 
nature of the struggle and accepted the lesson. It was 
the most wholesome that was learned during the war. 

A reorganization of the army followed, and it went 
forward with tremendous vigor. Order, discipline, clean- 
liness, the policing of camps, the training of inexpe- 
rienced officers and men, soon made a new army out of the 
old one, and three months later the very measures which 
the Commission urged, and which it was said could not 
be enforced, were now submitted to and enforced, and the 
best disciplined regiments were the most contented reg- 
iments. 

The military hospitals*then received the attention of 
the Commission. Dr. Agnew and Dr. Van Buren of New 
York had reported them a disgrace. he entire ad- 
ministrative staff, attendants and nurses, were so un- 
qualified for their positions that a protest was made 
against them, and plans were formed for a new system 
to replace the old, and were afterward adopted by the 
government. 

From the first appearance of the Sanitary Commission 
in Washington it was clear that nothing could be expected 
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from the Medical Department. The Surgeon-General 
stood aloof, unsympathetic. The traditions of the old 
army of ten or fifteen thousand men in times of peace 
controlled him. He was in charge of a system which 
he had spent years in perfecting, and which seemed to 
him ample for probable needs. He therefore resented 
suggestions and interference. Every effort the Sanitary 
Commission made to bring the Medical Department to 
some conception of the appalling inadequacy of the ser- 
vice resulted in failure. Hostility met them at every 
point, and even the general government failed to see this 
particular inadequacy. But the Commission was un- 
daunted. ‘They had determined to secure for the soldiers 
that ‘“‘care which it was the duty and the will of the 
nation to give them. It was their right, and, in the gov- 
ernment or out of it, it should be given them, let who 
might stand in the way.’”’ ‘The struggle with the War 
Department and the Medical Bureau had been unceasing; 
the suggestions of reform were unheeded; the warnings 
of impending danger had induced no proper precautions; 
the Commission had tired out everybody in authority 
with their importunity,” and without result. ‘They 
struck, therefore, at the root of the evil, and appealed to 
Congress for a reorganization of the Medical Department. 
It could not be reformed: it had to be abolished. It 
was abolished, and a new system went at once into op-° 
eration under a new Surgeon-General. New vigor was 
at once infused into every part of the medical service, 
and adequate provision was made for coming campaigns. 
The new hospital system which had been previously 
planned by the Commission was organized on a scale 
unprecedented in war, and resulted in a lower rate of 
mortality than had been recorded in history, and all this 
was accomplished within a year after the firing upon Fort 


- Sumpter. 


This was the first great achievement of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 


Why Ministers play Golf. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


The only really grave defect in Gutmann’s monu- 
mental work, ‘‘’‘he Sport of the Clergy,’’ is the omission 
of an adequate treatment of the game of golf. It is 
monstrous that in a work where one whole volume is 
devoted to Surplices and fully ten pages to Theology, that 
Golf should be passed over with a paltry paragraph. 
For the benefit of any of our readers who may be outside 
the reach of Mr. Carnegie’s generosity we quote this 
inadequate paragraph. Gutmann, after speaking of the 
various outdoor sports favored by the clergy, such as 
street-walking, door-bell ringing, and en-graving, comes 
at last to golf which he defines as follows :— 

“Golf is a game indulged in by Presbyterian min- 
isters. It.is played with short poles similar to those form- 
erly used to take church offerings. A man and a boy 
generally play together. The boy carries a bag with the 
various poles. The man selects seriatim the poles from 
the bag. ‘The game, the interest of which it is said cannot 
be appreciated by an outsider, includes walking over 
certain fields called links* with the boy. The poles are 
frequently used to remove portions of the turf, so that the 
succeeding party can follow the tracks of the one going 
before”? (pp. 164, 165, vol. vi.). Now altogether, apart 
from the serious omission of all mention of the ball, 
which in the case of all but the merest beginners’ play 
forms such an important feature of the game, this account 


* Afterm derived from the German, because, in good play, after any stroke, as much 
of these as possible should be left. 
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is upon other grounds entirely misleading. For very 
few clergymen, and those only in the larger churches, can 
afford a caddy at all. Asa matter of fact, most ministers 
carry their own bag of staves. 

Passing from Gutmann’s bulky work we find this sub- 
ject noticed next in an excellent little brochure on Golf 
published by the Evangelistic Association. The theory 
advanced here as to why ministers play golf is, however, 
erroneous. The supreme interest of the game, according 
to this authority, centres upon the search after and re- 
covery of the lost. Now it can only be stated that this 
is a mere outsider’s view of the game. ‘To an onlooker 
the links often do seem to be covered with groups of 
individuals knee-deep in weeds or among bushes or poking 
their clubs, as the poet beautifully says, “‘by the banks 
of streams,”’ all apparently in search of something. The 
present writer himself once saw an outsider acutely 
observing a member of such a party who was on his hands 
and knees among some nettles looking down a hole in 
the ground, and then, after some logical thought, ask the 
following question, ‘“‘Have you lost your ball?” This 
astounding supposition was immediately corrected by the 
player, who informed the questioner politely of his mis- 
taken inference, adding that the object of his search was 
the ten tribes of Israel. 

The cheerfulness with which this reply was given prob- 
ably misled the well-meaning writer in the above-men- 
tioned publication of the Evangelistic Association. The 
fact is that non-players in general are apt to place too 
much emphasis both upon the movements of real estate 
and upon the side excursions which are a mere incident in 
golf and of very little real importance in the game itself. 
They are but the relaxations indulged in by players from 
the strain of continuous playing which is intense. It 
is necessary, before coming to the real solution of this 
subject, to dispense with yet one other incorrect theory. 

The Rationalistic Press in its Tracts for the Times 
No. 265, under the caption, ““Why Ministers play Golf,’’ 
advances the theory that the reason is simply this, that 
in golf everything depends upon a good life. ‘The Ration- 
alistic Press is avowedly inimical to the cloth, and we 
cannot help feeling that some of this bias has crept into 
their analysis of our problem; for, as a matter of fact, 
the actual state of the case—we state for the benefit of the 
Rationalistic Press—is simply this, that in golf a good 
lie is better than a bad lie. Coming, then, to the really 
serious discussion of this great question, we may say, from 
an insider’s point of view, that there are two main reasons 
why ministers play golf. | 

(1) A great deal of mystery has always centred around 
the question, Who made the golf links? 

Beginners at the game are often worried over this 
problem. Only experience can bring at last home to the 
soul the true answer. As one goes on with the game, 
one finds every hole guarded with diabolic traps, every 
green gratuitously broken by humps and hollows, every 
long drive spoiled by hazards, real and suggested. Sud- 
denly the real fact that every golfer knows, but seldom 
speaks about, dawns upon one: the devil made the golf 
links. The whole game isa metaphor. ‘The white ball is 
the soul. It is the duty of the priest to guide the unsullied 
soul from stage to stage over a course filled with traps, 
bunkers, and hazards, by the evil one himself. He who has 
to lay the fewest strokes upon the soul he guides safely 
home wins the game. Golf, then, seemingly only a game, 
is really a ritual. It is especially popular with the low- 
church and protestingly protestant clergy who find in it 
the same expression of high ideals which the priests of 
other faiths embody in the performance of elaborate 
rites and ceremonies. And golf has the advantage of 
being in the open air. 
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(2) The second reason why ministers play golf is some- 
what different. 

It is well known that the ministry is a very irritating 
occupation. Ministers must accept all sorts of abuse 
silently. They must with door-mat humility be all things 
to all women. The result is that, being but human, they 
accumulate a vast supply of unexpressed profanity. 
Some ministers work this off upon their wives. But the 
nobler sort work it off in the long profane silences of 
golf. It is not merely in the viciousness with which the 
ball (for the time being representing some irritating 
parishioner) may be struck that relief comes. It is still 
more in the silence that falls like balm upon the players 
when an easy put has been missed. In ordinary life 
silence is unexpressive. In the game of golf such silence 
is eloquent, almost eschatological, indeed I myself have 
sometimes noticed a distinct sulphurous odor upon. the 
putting green during such a silence. Many a minister 
has worked off three weeks’ store of parish worry in one 
such golphic silence. 

Little more can be said in the present state of our knowl- 
edge upon this profound subject. One can only conclude 
by referring to what is, after all, the most exhaustive 
study of the inner significance of the game: Prof. Niblick 
Green’s great work, “The Psychology of Golf’? (Putt 
Lectures, St. Andrew’s, 1903). In chapter five we find 
the following suggestive paragraph with which we con- 
clude this study :—- 

“The worst hazard is a mental hazard. It is as hard to 
hit a golf-ball as to speak in public, and for the same 
reason. ‘The following three rules will be a great help to 
beginners in both cases:— 

“Keep your eye on the ball; 

“Keep your feet on the ground; 

“Carry your stroke through.” 


A Bit of Spiritual Autobiography. 


BY REV.) J.;A;, ROSS. 


I was educated in a high Calvinistic school. I left the 
seminary grounded in the faith delivered to Calvin, if 
not to the saints. I held firmly to imputed guilt, in- 
herited total depravity, and the connected dogmas. 
If the Calvinistic svstem had been handed down to me 
from heaven, I could not have held it more devoutly. 
This worked well till our first-born was given to us. This 
did not shake my belief in imputed guilt and inherited 
total depravity. It ground it to powder. I could not 
hold that bahe in my arms and regard him as guilty of 
a sin in which he had no concern, and as altogether 
wicked,—-a very child of the devil. He was God’s gift 
to us and God’s child. Imputed guilt and total depravity 
went by the board. 

This left Calvin’s horrible decretum hadly cracked. 
The loving Father who gave to me the child is the Father 
of us all. He cannot have destined by arbitrary decree 
a large part of his children to eternal misery. The dogma 
of election went with the others. 

Then how about vicarious atonement? Suffering be- 
cause of the sin of others? ‘This, alas! is a too common 
experience. But in any way punished for another’s sin; 
the infinite Father demanding a victim before he can 
pardon the repentant sinner; or the divine government so 
shaky that it must be shored up by a miserable expedient 
before the sinner can be safely forgiven,—this is in- 
credible, not to say unthinkable. The dogma of vicarious 
atonement must go with the others. 

How about an eternal hell? Can a part of the universe 
hold out in everlasting defiance to all the attempts of 
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infinite love to reclaim it? No. All things must be put 
under the feet of him who is the supreme manifestation 
of love. There will be no province in eternal rebellion. 
The rule of the Father will be supreme and universal, and 
it will be the reign of love. 

The low Calvinistic system is illogical. It is a weak 
dodging of difficulties. High Calvinism is tremendously 
strong logically, but love is stronger. 

There remains the dogma of the Trinity. Do I believe 
it? I must know first what it means. I can neither 
receive nor reject what I do not understand. Person 
ordinarily means individual. Are there three indi- 
viduals in the Godhead? No, not that. It is a Latin 
word, Iam told. I disturb the dust on my Latin diction- 
ary, and look up the word persona. I get the definition,— 
“a mask.’ This does not help. Then there is the deriva- 
tive definition,—‘‘a character represented by an actor.” 
Not much help there. But again, ‘the part or charac- 
ter which any one sustains in the world.’’ ‘This lets in 
some light, if it is only a glimmer. Let us see. God is 
not a fountain sealed. He flows out toward us because 
he loves us. He reveals, declares himself. There is the 
threefold unique manifestation,—God, the loving and 
helpful Father, declaring himself in a human life (“He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father’’), a power felt within 
me, and spiritually influencing me. This is not an 
abstract and unworkable dogma. As Prof. Dewey says: 
“It possesses practical character. It helps me.’’ I test 
it by my experience and receive it as true because it is 
helpful. A dogma may be true, but, if it is not helpful, 
it is worthless. And how can I know that it is true? 
This, it may be said, is Ritsch!’s doctrine of value 


judgments. I do not profess to understand him; but, 
so far as Ido, I think itis. Or it may be called ‘“‘ Prag- 
matism.”’ Maybe it is. In a recent number of the 


Harvard Review, in answer to the question, ‘‘What is 
Pragmatism,—what does it propose to do?’’ we read, 
“It proposes, in any crisis in which a judgment is de- 
manded, to take the most promising suggestion as a 
working hypothesis, and test its truth by the way it 
works.’’ What better test can there be? There may be 
much in the dogma that eludes me. But, so far as it is 
doctrine, only so far as it enters into my experience, 
only so far as it helps me to right thinking and right 
living, can I receive it as an essential part of my religious 
belief. To quote again from the Harvard Review, “The 
results of speculation are problematic until verified in the 
experiences of life.” But it is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to formulate experiences or build them into a 
system. They come to us largely unbidden, and we 
must take them as they come. 

Irest here. Ican gono further. I need go no further. 
I do not assert that there is not truth beyond my experi- 
ence. But my religious experience is the sufficient and 
satisfactory test of my religious belief. 

Hampton, N.H. 


Spiritual Life, 


It is a stupid thing to go on doing anything after the 
inspiration and joy and human profit have quite gone out 
of the doing. Life is simply what we get out of it, and it 
is a great pity to cheapen so magnificent a gift.—C. Han- 
ford Henderson. 


st 
A little thought will show you how vastly your own 


happiness depends on the way other people bear them- 
selves toward you. ‘Turn the idea around, and remem- 
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ber that just so much are you adding to the pleasure or 
the misery of other people’s days.—George S. Merriam. 


& 


A disappointment, a contradiction, a harsh word, an 
annoyance, a wrong received and endured as in His 
presence, is worth more than a long prayer; and we do 
not lose time if we bear its loss with gentleness and 
patience, provided the loss was inevitable and was not 
caused by our own fault.—Fénelon. 


ed 


Our whole trouble in our lot in this world arises from 
the disagreement of our mind therewith. Let the mind 
be brought to the lot, and the whole tumult is instantly 
hushed: let it be kept in that disposition, and the man 
shall stand at ease, in his affliction, like a rock unmoved 
with waters beating upon it.—T. Boston. 


a 


To be strong in dull and dreary duty is about the hard- 
est task a man can face. It is a noble thing to be brave 
in tragic moments, but perhaps there is something even 
nobler than that. It is to be brave and glad and strong 
and tender when the sky is gray and when the road is 
dreary. It is in such seasons—and they form nine-tenths 
of life—that he who waits on God will show his strength. 
George H. Morrison. : 


A Question for the Liberal Laity. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


he 

The aristocratic, the representative, and the demo- 
cratic principles are the bases for three distinct forms of 
religious organization among men. Episcopal churches 
(including Roman, Anglican, and certain Protestant de- 
nominations) are examples of the aristocratic type; Pres- 
byterian churches, of the representative type; and Con- 
gregational churches (Trinitarian, Unitarian, Baptist, Uni- 
versalist, Independent) are examples of the democratic 
type of religious organizations. Churches under aristo- 
cratic organization are, numerically, the strongest; those 
under representative and certain churches of democratic 
organization are large in numbers; while the other demo- 
cratic bodies are, relatively, weak in numbers. And these 
weaker democratic churches are threatened with absorp- 
tion or destruction by aristocratic and representative 
churches, seemingly; but, fortunately, ideals are stronger 
than numbers, and, therefore, our democratic churches 
live, and will continue to do so as long as ideals are 
cherished. 

A pressing question for the laymen of Unitarian churches 
to consider is, What should be the fundamental purpose 
of a Unitarian church in any community? 

The purpose of existence of aristocratic churches is 
sufficiently indicated in their claim to be the vicegerents 
of God on earth. Representative churches and some 
churches of democratic organization claim the custody 
of and the duty of proclaiming the Word. Liberal, demo- 
cratic churches exist for—what? 

Just at present, Unitarians and some other liberals 
seem to doubt the justification for the existence of their 
churches, while yet they generously and loyally support 
them financially, if not by their presence at worship. 

Far deeper than the specific question in regard to a 
Unitarian church is the question, Are churches of any 
kind longer necessary? Some answer, Yes; others, No; 
the writer, Yes! For communities, like the universe, are 
governed by laws. Laws, to be obeyed, must both be 
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understood and respected. And respect for the law, to 
be wholly effective, must rise to the highest affectional 
dignity,—reverence. Reverence, like any other quality, 
must be cultivated and maintained by constant exercise, 
and not alone, but with others, in public worship. 

A Unitarian church—as does every other church in 
theory—ought to exist, primarily, as a place of public 
worship, the purpose of which worship is the cultivation 
and maintenance of reverence for the laws,—laws natural, 
statutory, personal, communal, universal. No Unitarian 
church should have as its chief purpose, whatever may be 
its secondary functions, the advocacy of radicalism, prag- 
matism, socialism, politics, or any other ism whatsoever. 
If it does so indulge itself, its business of worship will 
become minimized and its principal usefulness—and that 
for which the State grants it immunity from taxation— 
be diminished. As a protest against orthodoxy a Uni- 
tarian church simply languishes with the success of the 
protest; as a forum for the discussion of current ques- 
tions it does not always succeed, as the people who ought 
to be reached are not often present; as a propagandist of 
doctrines its competitors will steal its thunder if there 
be any indication that the public takes kindly to the 
doctrines proclaimed; as a social club its necessary re- 
strictions are a burden; as a charitable organization its 
work is not nearly as effective as organized charity; as 
a political force the history of the temporal power of the 
papacy and of the New England theocracy should be an 
impressive warning. But as an institution for cultivat- 
ing and maintaining, through public worship, reverence 
for law, for truth as real evidence determines it to be, 
the Chfirch is incomparable and absolutely necessary to 
any community. And a Unitarian church, just because 
it cultivates reverence for realities, for laws discovered to 
intelligence and approved by experience, as against rev- 
erence for traditions, books, heroes, and the mandates of 
councils, is the noblest force in the community when it 
gives itself, unreservedly, to its distinctive and primary 
business. It is a true religious democracy, the foundation 
of all worthy political and social democracy, one of those 
“little, free communions,’”’ as Renan declares of the first 
Christian churches, “which present faultless models.”’ 

If these observations be true, may one be permitted to 
set forth to the adherents of the Unitarian faith, that 
churches held together organically by the mechanical 
force of aristocratic, or even representative, authority, 
although now seemingly so strong, must, eventually, fail; 
that only those churches will survive whose chief business 
is religion as reverence for the law, whose bond is the 
living spirit of eternal ideals, and whose product is char- 
acter and service commensurate with that spirit? Will 
not our laity contemplate the fact that, unless Unitarian 
churches and other liberals cultivate profound reverence 
for rational law in the community and in the nation, 
aristocratic and undemocratic churches will be left un- 
opposed in the field, to cultivate reverence, mostly, for 
unrealities and laws which are artificial and subversive 
of human welfare and progress? ‘The spirit of an eternal 
truth is stronger than any error, however intrenched 
numerically in reactionary institutions; but that truth is 
stronger only as it is incarnated in free and truth-loving 
souls and the institutions which such people establish. 
The liberal ideal is that of a universe of laws, obedience 
to which is the sole condition of liberty and even life 
itself. Is it asking too much that we cultivate reverence 
for law by establishing and maintaining democratic public 
worship? If so, must we not be faithful in attendance 
upon that worship? Having appointed a leader of such 
worship,—a minister who is a leader simply because his 
endowments fit him for such leadership,—is it asking too 
much that we be loyal in response to his call to reverence? 
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Must we not ask this response and loyalty for the sake 
of the family, our neighbors, the community, the nation, 
our God whose universe is one of laws, his perfect way 
of doing his work? Must we not occupy our place in 
our Unitarian, democratic church as often as circum- 
stances permit? Unless we are thus loyal, is not the fear 
justified that the church will languish, perhaps die, and 
catry with it to destruction both religious and civil 
democracy? In which case our children will be turned 
back to the reverences for unrealities, our own souls 
become indifferent to law, and the blood and the treasure 
expended by our fathers that the blessings of religious 
and civil liberty might be handed down to us, will have 
been all for naught. 

Is not the duty of Unitarian laymen and Unitarian 
ministers identical,—to emphasize this definition of the 
church as:—the place for the cultivation of reverence for 
and inspiration to obedience of the laws of life? To unite 
in public worship to the end that reverence for truth as 
the law,of honorable living may be perpetuated among 
men? 

Will the laymen of our free churches which hold equally 
dear both independency and fellowship, permit this kindly 
and earnest word from a Unitarian minister spoken out 
of deep regard for our mutual welfare and for the love of 
God and home and native land? For our welfare and our 
church is not for a day. When isms and denominations 
have done their good and necessary work, have had their 
“little day and ceased to be,” the reverences of mankind 
will still call men to the worship of the Almighty and his 
law. The church, as a sacred place in which to culti- 
vate reverence for and to inspire obedience of the eternal 
laws of life has never been surpassed; and without it, in 
all probability, high civilization cannot long be main- 
tained. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Joseph Priestley Memorial.* 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


You do well to rededicate this quaint and charming 
house of prayer and praise to the memory of Joseph 
Priestley, the founder and first leader of this Christian 
society. 

The great movements of thought and life usually begin 
with an individual. Even when a form of thought is 
held by a considerable number of people, it is necessary 
for an individual to give the common sentiment utterance 
and to transform feeling into action. The truth that 
makes men free is the truth proclaimed by free men. 
Personality is thus the impulse and the interpretation of 
history. 

In these days when emphasis is laid upon the organiza- 
tion and union of large numbers of people for the advance- 
ment of special causes, it is wise to recall the contribu- 
tions to human progress made by individual leaders. 
It gives us increased self-respect, and helps us to be- 
lieve that we may, in the measure of our strength, render 
some service to our generation. It is strength and pa- 
tience to us to remember that our efforts for the spread 
of truth and freedom take place in no lonely arena. ‘There 
is good background for our endeavors. Behind us and 
about us stretches a cloud of noble witnesses. 

Joseph Priestley was a true prophet and pioneer. ‘‘Tf,”’ 
said Mr. Frederick Harrison, one of the keenest of English 


* Part of a sermon preached at the rededication of the Unitarian Church in North- 
umberland, Pa., at the Joseph Priestley Memorial. 
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critics, “if we are to choose one man typical of the in- 
tellectual energy of the eighteenth century, we could hardly 
find a better than Joseph Priestley. His versatility, 
eagerness, activity, and humanity, the immense range 
of his curiosity in all things, physical, material, and social, 
his place in science, in theology, in philanthropy, and 
in politics, and the pathetic story of his unmerited suffer- 
ings, may make him the hero of the eighteenth century.” 

Priestley was born in 1733, the son of a Yorkshire 
weaver and cloth dresser, who carried the produce of his 
own loom by pack horse to Leeds market. ‘The mother 
died while the boy was very young, and he was brought up 
by a generous and intelligent aunt, who sent him to one 
of the schools sustained by the sacrifices of the non- 
conformist people of Lancashire and Yorkshire for the 
education of their children and the training of their 
ministers. The little academy at Daventry had none of 
the traditions or wealth or beauty of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It was a bare and homely place; but, while the 
gates of the universities were fast closed against all who 
did not subscribe to the doctrines of the Established 
Church, the lamp of learning burned bright and clear in 
the obscure schools ofjthe non-conformists. ‘There is 
no more characteristic utterance of Priestley’s than his 
just boast to the Prime Minister of England about the kind 
of school in which he got his own training -— 

“Shutting the doors of the universities against us and 
keeping the means of learning to yourselves, you may think 
to keep us in ignorance and so less capable to give you 
disturbance; but, though ignominiously and unjustly 
excluded from the seats of learning, and driven to the 
expedient of providing at a great expense for scientific 
education among ourselves, we have had this advantage, 
that our institutions, being formed in a more enlightened 
age, are more liberal and therefore better calculated to 
answer the purpose of a truly liberal education. ‘Thus, 
while your universities resemble pools of stagnant water, 
secured by dams and mounds, ours are like rivers, which, 
taking their natural course, fertilize a whole country.” 

Then followed for Joseph Priestley brief pastorates in the 
dissenting chapels at Needham Market in Suffolk and 
Nantwich in Cheshire, and then six years of teaching at 
Warrington Academy, which was the school out of which 
the present Manchester College at Oxford grew. At 
Warrington he married and began the publication of his 
innumerable theological and scientific books. ‘The list 
of his writings includes nearly three hundred titles, and 
his books touch almost every realm of human speculation. 
For six years he served the Mill Hill Chapel in Leeds, 
which is now one of the strongest of our Unitarian churches 
in England; and for another six years he lived in the house- 
hold of the sympathetic and enlightened Lord Shelburne, 
pursuing his theological and scientific studies. Here he 
came into affectionate and intimate relations with men 
like Dr. Price, the leader of the radical non-conformists; 
Theophilus Lindsey, the brave founder of the first 
Unitarian church in England, and Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
who was always one of his closest friends. It was this 
friendship that doubtless turned Priestley’s attention to 
Pennsylvania when he finally decided to emigrate to 
America. What Franklin thought of Priestley may be 
gathered from the following extract from a letter written 
by Franklin in 1788 to a friend in England — 

“Remember me affectionately to the good Dr. Price and 
to the honest heretic, Dr. Priestley. I do not call him 
honest by way of distinction, for I think all the heretics 
I have known have been virtuous men. ‘They have the 
virtue of fortitude, or they would not venture to own their 
heresy; and they cannot afford to be deficient in any of 
the other virtues, as that would give advantage to their 
many enemies; and they have not, like orthodox sinners, 
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such a number of friends to excuse or justify them. Do 
not, however, mistake me. It is not to my good friend’s 
heresy that I impute his honesty. On the contrary, ’tis 
his honesty that has brought upon him the character of 
heretic.”’ 

In 1780 Priestley removed to Birmingham as the min- 
ister of the New Meeting and as the leader of a dis- 
tinguished group of scientific investigators and lovers of 
freedom. His discovery of oxygen had already made him 
famous in the scientific world. Though untrained in the 
processes of chemical investigation, he had a natural 
aptitude for delicate experiments, and he directed his 
inquiries by a quick and keen imagination and with rare 
logical ability. With very simple apparatus he discovered 
and described for the first time nine gases, and made 
known many of the properties of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
He was the first to draw attention to the acid compound 
formed by the electric discharge through enclosed air, 
and he was the first to catch a glimpse of that wonder 
circle of life by which animals and plants nourish one 
another in the simple act of living. The serene content- 
ment of his life at Birmingham is reflected in the following 
extract from a letter to one of his friends :— 

“T esteem it a singular happiness to have lived in an 
age and country in which I have been at full liberty both 
to investigate, and by preaching and writing to propagate, 
religious truth. Though the freedom I have used for 
this purpose was for some time disadvantageous to me, 
it was not long soc, and my present situation is such that 
I can, with the greatest openness, urge whatever appears 
to me the truth of the gospel, not only without giving 
the least offence, but with the entire approbation of those 
with whom I am particularly connected.”’ 

These halcyon days were, however, but as the calm 
before the storm. In 1791 came the famous Birmingham 
riots in which both of the non-conformist chapels were 
burned by the mob, and Dr. Priestley’s house, manu- 
scripts, and instruments completely destroyed. ‘This 
tragedy, from which he barely escaped with his life, 
seemed to break all his connections and home ties, and three 
years later he followed his two sons to America. Here 
at Northumberland he built the beautiful house which 
still stands by the river yonder. Here he tried to re- 
establish his laboratory, and here he gathered about him 
a little company of neighbors into the Unitarian society 
which, after a checkered history of more than a century, 
rededicates this church to-night as a memorial to its 
founder. His experience in America is well described 
in one of his letters to his old friend in England, Mrs. 
Barbauld, the poetess :— 

“When I compare the perturbed state of Europe 
with the quiet of this place, I wish all my friends were here, 
provided they could find sufficient employment to be 
happy; but, if they be like myself, they must be content 
to be idle, except so far as they can make themselves 
employment in their closets. My library and labora- 
tory sufficiently occupy me, and of common society I 
have as much as I want. A few more rational Christians 
to form a society would make this place a paradise to me, 
and this would be wanting in many parts of England. 
It is a pleasure to be in a place that is continually and 
visibly improving, and this is the case here to an aston- 
ishing degree. In every year we find a very sensible 
difference, and in all probability improvements of all 
kind will go on more rapidly than ever. Nature has done 
everything that can be done for any place.” 

It was at Northumberland in 1804 that he died, and 
yonder in Riverview he lies buried. 
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_ It is the privilege of Dr. Priestley to be remembered 
in two widely different capacities, as the chemist who dis- 
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covered the most abundant and potent element in the 
world and as the theologian who was a pioneer of Uni- 
tarianism in England and America. He was both a man 
of science and a man of religion. He joined together a 
fervent Christian faith and the power of conscientious 
observation, exact analysis, and careful verification. He 
combined the intellect of a scholar with the heart of a 
philanthropist. 

There was a time when we heard a good deal about the 
conflict between science and religion. ‘here never has 
been, and there never can be, such a conflict. Conflicts 
there are between scientific law and religious prejudices, 
conflicts between certain Biblical texts and the facts of 
nature; but between religion and science there is no 
conflict. Religion is the voice of God in history, in 
experience, in the minds and hearts of men. Science is the 
voice of God in nature. God does not contradict himself. 

1. We think of Dr. Priestley here, first, as the pioneer 
of religious liberty. He was a resolute non-conformist, 
a dissenter of dissenters. He was a bold advocate of 
reason in religion, yet I cannot discover that he expected 
or desired to create a new division of the Christian Church. 
He simply wanted to promote certain principles of thought 
and conduct in which he believed, such as the right of 
free inquiry, the authority of reason and conscience, and 
the placing of character above dogmatic authority as a 
test of religious vitality. 

Prophet and protestant he was, but never iconoclast. 
He wrote indeed of ‘The Corruptions of Christianity,” 
but he did not love criticism or invective. He was not 
disposed to reproach his more conservative brethren. 
He broadened slowly from precedent to precedent. He 
did not threaten or try to humiliate his opponents. His 
disposition was kindly, sympathetic, self-controlled He 
never entirely freed himself from the traditionalism in 
which he was bred, and the very ingenuity and versatility 
which he displayed in his chemical experiments were 
sometimes used to defend the Bible as the authentic 
history of a special revelation. His theological formulas 
were umpersuasive, but they were associated with a 
moral character and a fervent piety which impoverish 
our wealth of praise. 

2. Joseph Priestley was also an ardent lover of civil lib- 
erty and entertained enlightened views on government and 
civie affairs. He was a courageous advocate of the cause 
of independence in America, and a defender of the princi- 
ples of the French Revolution; and his sympathy in these 
matters, even more than his theological heresies, accounted 
for the anger of the mob in Birmingham. These sympa- 
thies, also, in no small degreé accounted for his theological 
heterodoxy. ‘The religious life of every age takes form 
and color from its secular life. There is action and 
reaction between them. ‘The streams of a man’s political 
and religious thinking do not flow side by side without 
mingling. If Christianity made democracy possible, so 
the ideals of democracy have profoundly affected Christi- 
anity. The agitation for civil liberty in America and 
France not only revolutionized men’s conception of 
government, but their theological convictions as well. 
The democratic spirit breaks down the old obstacles. 
It refuses to accept arrogant decrees as final. It trusts 
to the intelligence and the moral feeling of the people. 
It is altogether to be expected, therefore, that a patriot 
and champion of political freedom will also be a prophet 
of religious liberty. 

3. But most conspicuously Joseph Priestley was a man 
of science. ‘The period in which he lived was one of new 
activity in all scientific investigations. Herschel was 
sweeping the heavens with his telescope; Laplace was 
_ revealing the secrets of the higher mathematics; Galvani 
and Volta were studying the laws of electricity; Count 
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Rumford was developing the principles of industrial and 
social economy; Montgolfier was prophesying the won- 
ders of aérial navigation that our own generation at last 
has witnessed. James Cook was making his memorable 
voyages around the world. Indeed, Priestley was invited 
to go upon the second of these voyages as the scientist 
of the expedition, but finally was denied the appoint- 
ment through the influence of certain orthodox theologians 
who distrusted his religious influence. 

In his scientific pursuits and achievements we discover 
another reason for the enmity of the unlearned. The 
gospel of science has been resisted at every stage by the 
bigoted and the superstitious. When Copernicus de- 
clared that the earth and planets revolved around the sun, 
when Newton demonstrated that the movements of the 
heavenly bodies were controlled by the law of gravity, 
when Herschel startled the world with the nebular hy- 
pothesis, when Darwin announced the origin of species 
by natural selection, in every case bitter opposition at 
once arose. Science is no gospel to the adherents of 
outgrown creeds. To all supernaturalism it bears the 
tidings of doom. It creates a habit of mind so foreign 
to the methods or conclusions of orthodox theologies 
that they are forgotten and set aside as if they had never 
existed. If its function had been exhausted by its neg- 
ative work alone, if it had done nothing more than de- 
stroy the terrors of the traditional theologies of the past, 
it would still be a gospel of no doubtful quality. 

But it is a grandly positive gospel. It is the gospel of 
careful observation and verification. It has introduced 
reasonableness and sobriety into the average thinking of 
man. It has obliged us to prove all things and to hold 
fast only that which is good. It is a gospel of friendli- 
ness and neighborliness. It sets the solitary nations in 
families. It applies steam to navigation, and the oceans 
are bridged. It summons the lightning, and the singing 
wire bears greetings from continent to continent. It 
delivers us from the scourges and fatalities of nature. 
It assures us that no interruption or interference from a 
supernatural sphere disturbs the natural order. It is a 
gospel of law and a gospel of peace. 

Behind the discoveries that Priestley made we can dis- 
cover the method and spirit of the man. His scientific 
conclusions are now’ commonplace. They are woven 
into the warp and woof of our every-day thinking and 
living, but the spirit in which he wrought is an eternal 


influence. It was because he was an industrious, honest, 
and reverent man that he was a great discoverer. His 
mind was open and eager for new acquisitions. His 


noble impatience could not be restrained by ridicule or 
opposition. He worked until his visions were verified, 
and until his conceptions arranged themselves in order 
and harmony. Even then ~he sought new truth; and, 
whether it buttressed or shattered his theories, it was 
equally welcome. He loved truth better than any system 
of his own. 

Finally let us recognize that the spirit in which Joseph 
Priestley wrought is the only intelligent attitude for a 
modern man. If you would make this church worthy 
of the name that you now bestow upon it, if you would 
make the Unitarian movement here worthy of its origin, 
cultivate the spirit of the truth-seeker. Hold judgment in 
suspense until the evidence is conclusive; but, when the 
truth is demonstrated, give to it your loyal allegiance. 
But be not so earnest in its defence that you fail to go in 
pursuit of further truth. Stand with uncovered head 
before the dawn of truth, assured that%in God is light 
and in him there is no darkness at all. It is a great privi- 
lege to derive your religious inheritance from such an 
apostle as Joseph Priestley and to rest in his cheerful, 
exalted, religious confidence, 
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WRITING ON THE CLoups. By Arthur 
Newman. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
90 cents, net.—In somewhat dramatic and 
occasionally melodramatic fashion, Mr. New- 
man sets forth his belief in the authority of 
Jesus, the certainty of his teaching, and the 
so-called ‘‘ Evangelical’? notion of salvation 
through Christ. There is life in it, and life 
is always better than deadly dulness; but 
now and then he grieves the judicious. For 
instance, the distinction made between 
reason and revelation does not seem con- 
vincing: ‘‘The earliest use of the reason of 
man.in dealing with this large and decisive 
question [apparently, from the preceding 
text, ‘What God had said and done in the 
Person of his Son’] we find in the account 
of the temptation in Eden.” Our first 
Parents ought not to have said, ‘‘Hath God 
said,’’ ete.: they should have asked, “Did 
God say so?” ‘Temptation came, and 
error followed.’’ Some of us have wickedly 
thought that this was man’s first step up- 
ward, when he began to recognize the laws 
of his intellectual and spiritual nature,— 
ceased, in short, to be a big, grown-up baby, 
and began to be a man. If there were any 
fall, it was a fall upward; and ‘‘sin itself,” as 
Tennyson sings it, ‘‘ proved the cloudy porch 
oft opening on the sun.’”’ Thus rationalism 
begins, and rationalism let loose in a certain 
set of writers is like the “‘lion among ladies,” 
a most ‘“‘fearful wild-fowl.’”’ But there are 
better things than this in the book. In 
spite of some rambling over divers and sundry 
fields, there are interesting illustrations and 
suggestive quotations, often from the Bible, 
but sometimes from ‘‘secular’’ works. We 
have never fully understood how, trom the 
Bible account, just as it stands, David 
could be ‘‘a man after God’s own heart,” 
even though, as Mr. Newman says, “we 
are explicitly told’’ that he was. But we 
certainly agree with our author that “this 
man essentially was as one of us.’”’ What we 
would like to have emphasized, however,— 
as it is not here,—is that with all its stormy 
passions, and its sins, the David-nature, 
because it can go down into the depths, with 
all the waves and the billows gone over him, 
—so that he cries out in his agony, “‘ Lord, 
remember David,’—out of all his sins so 
bitterly repented of, can mount to those 
spiritual heights from whence came the 
Psalms, the highest expression in any litera- 
ture of the possible union of the-soul with 
God. 


HE RESTORETH My Sout. By A. H. W. 
(Canada.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—The author’s thesis is in 


line with Prof. Henry Drummond’s Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World; viz., that there 
is a series of orderly steps from the great law 
of self-preservation to the higher law of 
sacrifice, which is at the basis of the spiritual 
life. It is perhaps difficult just now, when 
the question of the ethics of self-preserva- 
tion are being discussed—as whether a man 
has a right to shield himself behind a youth, 
who is thus killed in his stead—to see how 
this first, and largely physical, law has any 
very distinct moral quality; but then, as 
Bishop Benton stated and Matthew Arnold 
so often quoted, “Things are as they are, 
and the consequences will be as they will be,” 
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A. H. W. has some vigor of style which occa- 
sionally verges on the sensational, as, for 
example: ‘‘The cry of the cold and hungry 
reaches heaven sooner than the church spires. 
God will never see the spires until the tears 
of pity for the weak ones are wiped away from 
his eyes. He hears their cries and not our 
operatic choirs.”? ‘‘I pray of the Holy One 
that critics may cut and slash, pick at and 
sneer, until so-called Christianity be re- 
lieved of all that accumulation of trash that 
makes her so largely ineffective and odious 
alike to God and man.’”’ In general, the 
writer’s position seems to be “‘orthodox.”’ 
He, however, admits the abstract difficulty 
of the doctrine of the Trinity: “The ever- 
shifting lights of doctrines make the mystic 
Trinity a little difficult to comprehend at 
times, and perhaps we are a little puzzled 
at best, especially we smai/ children.’ But 
his religion is certainly practical: ‘‘Our first 
step in the Christ-life would bring us to see 
our race as one man in whom all units are 
equal, given equal condition. We should 
work first of all in our country to bring 
about the condition in which all men may 
have a chance to be real men and women, 
neither slaves nor soulless animals.’ And, 
again, ‘‘Simplicity of life in the home is 
the keynote of happiness. It brings health, 
wealth, pleasure, and leisure in its train. 
It brings misery, ill-health, worry, work, 
and no peace to live in a complicated social 
life.”’ 


THe Expositor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Edited by the.Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A.,LL.D. Volumev. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $7.50.—This concluding vol- 
ume of a great work contains the Greek 
text, with introductions and expositions of 
the First Epistle General of Peter, by the 
Rev. J. H. A. Hart, M.A.; the Second 
Epistle General of Peter, by the Rev. R. D. 
Strachan, M.A.; the Epistles of John, by 
the Rev. David Smith, M.A., D.D.; the 
General Epistle of Jude, by the Rev. J. B. 
Mayor, Litt.D.; and the Revelation of 
Saint John the Divine, by the Rev. James 
Moffatt, D.D. As the preceding volumes 
of this work have not been sent to the Chris- 
tian Register for review, the present writer is 
not called upon to pass judgment on the 
undertaking as a whole; but, judging by this 
last volume, the series must have been 
both learned and interesting. Ample knowl- 
edge, open minds and freedom, traditional 
prejudices and opinions, mark the treat- 
ment of the booksnamedabove. ‘The Epistle 
of James, it is said, seems not, as it stands, 
to be the work of the apostle, but may be 
founded on an earlier letter by him. The 
same thing is said of 1 Peter; but the Petrine 
authorship of the Second Epistle is doubted. 
That the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles 
were all from the hand of John is affirmed, 
while the Apocalypse is given a later date by 
an unknown author. An enormous amount 
of careful work has gone into these studies 
and created a standard work for Bible stu- 
dents, 


Mary MacpaLtEne. A play by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.20 net.—The beautiful courtesan 
is introduced at the beginning of the play as 


| having attracted the notice of Verus, the 


Roman, who holds in his hands the fate of 


y the man who is disturbing the peace of 
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Jerusalem. Mary, in spite of her profession, 
is not depraved in her manners or tastes, and 
there seems to be the prospect of a relation 
with Verus that would be permanent and not 
altogether vulgar. They were being drawn 
together through the better part of their 
unconventional impulses when suddenly 
their calm was disturbed by many popular 
outcries and rumors, which attest the en- 
thusiasm of a multitude excited by miracles 
of healing and by such deliverances as the 
Sermon on the Mount. Mary hears and 
sees these things and is thereby thrown into 
a mood of contrition and remorse, from which 
even the threats of Verus cannot arouse her. 
Finally, when she is compelled to choose 
between her own moral resurrection and the 
death of her spiritual deliverer, she refuses 
to make the submission to Verus that would 
have saved Jesus from the cross. To win 
eternal life she puts aside all earthly good, 
believing that her master would rather die 
than have her consent to sin as the price of 
his deliverance. 


Tue WHISTLER Book. By Sadakichi 
Hartmann. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.50.—This monograph of the life and po- 
sition in art of James McNeill Whistler, 
together with a careful study of his more 
important works, has been written by one 
fitted by nature and training to understand 
and appreciate Whistler’s individualistic 
art, with its soft harmonies, its figures painted 
with magical illusion of life, its neutral 
tints and new significance, while yet he rec- 
ognizes the artist’s iconoclastic tendencies 
and opposes them. This is thoroughly a 
book on art, not a biography. Concerning the 
painter’s private life few details have ever 
reached the public, large as loomed the stories 
of his innumerable feuds and press displays 
relating to his work. He hated biographies 
and never gave out personal news, even 
leaving stringent instructions that abso- 
lutely no information was to be given regard- 
ing his illness or death, either to friends or 
reporters. ‘‘Even in his exit from this life 
to the thrones of glory beyond,” says Mr. 
Hartmann, ‘‘he endeavored to make it as 
odd and picturesque as possible.” ‘The 
many full-page pictures of Whistler’s work 
which illustrate the book make it easy to 
follow the writer’s comments about them. 
There are fifty-seven of these reproductions. 


THE Lost AmBassapor. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Howard Chandler Christy adds his 
skill as an illustrator to this very remarkable 
story of life as it goes on among men and 
women who live just below the line of re- 
spectability. ‘The book contains a series of 
wonderful inventions and is a marvel of 
descriptive skill. And yet as a story it 
lacks coherence and credibility. A series 
of pictures of life in Paris is exhibited which 
are intensely interesting, each in itself, with- 
out having any necessary connection with 
each other and the plot of the story. A 
whole gallery of expert criminals is collected, 
but without furnishing any good reason for 
their being. They are expert villains who 
pile one mystery upon another with need- 
less display of criminal sagacity, and finally 
lead up to the crisis of the discovery of a 
plot which might have been the occasion of 
a diplomatic mystery without the aid of all 
this excessive but well-described villany. 
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It is needless to say that the tale is of thrilling 
and absorbing interest, and that the love- 
story is the beautiful screen which throws 
out in relief all these astonishing criminalities. 


Paiw.’s Happy Grr_ywoop. By Grace 
Blanchard. New York: W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. $1.50.—The dedication of this charm- 
ing story for girls hints that there is truth 
here as well as fiction. The writer wants 
girls to understand that they are capable of 
something more than athletics for diversion 
and “‘sure’”’ for conversation, and she has 
taken the best way to convince them of this 
in showing how girls who are bright as well 
as merry and well-bred as well as clever 
may have the best of good times together. 
There is not a bit of preachment in the book. 
The girls are of the kind whom everybody 
likes in real life or between covers, and that 
there are many more of them heaven and 
happy homes be thanked. Phil’s name is 
shortened from Philadelphia, a girl’s name 
which the writer has actually seen on a 
tombstone. It will never be associated 
with tombstones, however, by one who has 
read the delightfully varied experiences of 
the Philadelphia in the book. Miss Blanch- 
ard has written stories for the Christian 
Register,—good ones, of course,—and it is 
pleasant to note the freshness of imagination 
and the sure touch in the longer story. 


THE Poxitica, THEORIES OF Martin 
LuTHER. By Luther Hess Waring, Ph.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Luther’s 
attitude on political questions places him, 
as Dr. Gehring has made evident, as the 
founder of the modern theory of the State. 
He did not secularize the State, but he 
declared it to be absolutely separate and 
distinct from the Church and the sole pos- 
sessor of coercive authority and sovereign 
power. With this goes the inalienable lib- 
erty of the mind of man, of the human soul, 
of the individual conscience. The writer, 
working on “Martin Luther’s Political Re- 
forms of Germany,” in pursuit of his doc- 
torate, came to feel that as an eminent polit- 
ical theorist he has not yet received his due, 
however much has been written about him 
as religious reformer, musician, hymn-writer, 
etc. This is a systematic and thorough 
presentation of his political principles con- 
cerning the origin, the sovereignty, the ob- 
jects, the functions, and the limits of the 
State, principles which are now fundamen- 
tally in force among enlightened govern- 
ments of to-day. 


MopErRN CHRISTIANITY; OR, THE PLAIN 
GospEL MopERNLY EXPOUNDED. By John 
P. Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1909. (Crown Theo- 
logical Library.)—The plain gospel as ex- 
pounded by Dr. Peters is the good tidings of 
a life of service and sacrifices, the life which 
Jesus lived. The modernism announced by 
the title is found in this ethical and practical 
valuation of the orthodox doctrines. Dr. 
Peters describes his sermons as orthodoxy in 
a modern interpretation, and he associates 
all these expressions of ethereal religious ex- 
perience with the historic doctrines of the 
birth, passion, and resurrection of Christ 
and the institutional life of the Church. 
This very agreeable form of orthodoxy es- 
capes many of the difficulties which orthodoxy 
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once had as metaphysical doctrine. The 
second part of the volume has seven sermons 
on the social teaching of Jesus, and they 
inspire, as they also register, the practical 
social movement of present Christianity. 
Those who rate the clergy as servants of 
Mammon should read the sermon on Tainted 
Money. 


THE SOLILOQgUIES OF Sant AUGUSTINE. 
Translated into English by Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50—Miss Cleveland has done _ good 
service in preparing, with care and efficiency, 
this translation of the famous Soliloquies, 
of which no adequate English translation is 
otherwise easily accessible. This gives to 
English readers an important philosophical 
study, and Miss Cleveland has connected by 
her notes the Soliloquies with the Confessions, 
so as to bring out in clearer outline the fig- 
ure of Augustine as a man, as well as a re- 
ligious enthusiast and philosopher. ‘This, 
indeed, has been her especial aim, feeling, 
as she says, “‘the solace and significance of 
his inexhaustible personality to every soul 
who with him has come to realize that ‘the 
fleeting and the failing should be spurned, 
the steadfast and eternal sought.’’”’ Har- 
nack’s study of Saint Augustine, whom he 
calls ‘‘the first modern man,’’ has drawn 
attention to him and perhaps rendered this 
book even more desirable. The introduc- 
tion indicates clearly the relation of the 
Soliloquies to Augustine’s life and to his 
other writings. 


My Voice Aanp I. By Clara Kathleen 
Rogers (Clara Doria). Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50 net.—Mrs. Rogers 
writes con amore upon a subject on which 
she speaks with the authority of much study, 
long practice, and eminent success. It was 
in 1871 that, after a fortunate experience 
as concert singer in London and also as opera 
singer, she came to this country with Parepa- 
Rosa, making her début in New York. Be- 
side her teaching, she has written music 
for singing, for the piano, and for the violin, 
and published a treatise on ‘“‘ The Philosophy 
of Singing.’”? In her present book she goes 
deep into the principles of her art. She 
affirms, as is explained by the veteran music 
critic, George P. Upton, who contributes a 
preface to the volume, that the reasoning 
power, the imagination, and the will must 
all be brought into play to dominate the cul- 
tivation of the voice. The points which she 
emphasizes are clearly made, and will be 
especially interesting to musical students. 


JEANNE D’ARC, THE Marp OF FRANCE. By 
Mary Rogers Bangs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—This story 
of the warrior maid is wholly admirable, 
whether considered from the point of view 
which shows that the author’s intention has 
been to set down the truth justly, without 
prejudice or exaggération, or from the degree 
of accomplishment as a piece of interpreta- 
tion and literary study. The vivid narra- 
tion, broken by conversation, is distinguished 
by its simplicity and its dramatic directness, 
as the successive events of Jeanne’s life rise, 
fall, and sweep to the inevitable end. It is 
a wonderful story, from whatever point one 
regards it. While this book is not written 
especially for young people, it is the best 
one to put into their hands, so far as we are 
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acquainted with the literature of the subject. 
It is an undoubted advantage for such use 
that the writer never argues. She tells the 
story simply, letting it speak for itself. 


Sipney, Her SENIOR YEAR. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The last of the Sidney books com- 
pletes the series in appropriate fashion, de- 
ciding several momentous questions and 
assuring the girl lovers of Sidney and Day 
that their favorite heroines were neither 
neglected in the apportionment of class-day 
honors nor in the still more important 
initiation into the happiness of maturer life. 
Miss Ray is now and ever a thoroughly de- 
lightful writer for young people, sane and 
steady in her outlook, appreciative of differ- 
ences in temperament and opportunities, 
encouraging in her estimates of values, and 
bent on introducing into her pages only boys 
and girls who are honest representatives 
of their kind. Although the Sidney books 
have come to completion, they will doubtless 
retain their popularity as have the Teddy 
books, and it is to be hoped that Miss Ray 
has still other series in her inkstand. 


Mo.iy Mak-BELIEVE. By Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott. New York: The Century 
Company. $1 net.—One must go back to 
Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw to find any char- 
acter in fiction so winning, so delicate, so 
fascinating, and yet so real as this Molly 
Make-believe. The story seems to have 
been suggested by the Cheerful Letter As- 
sociations and the various devices to increase 
the happiness of those who are shut in by 
illness and misfortune. Molly, in order to 
earn her living, invents a plan of writing 
letters in a dozen different characters to 
suit those who subscribe for her correspond- 
ence. The result is that, when Carl Stanton 
is ill with rheumatism and Cornelia, his lady 
love, had gone south, with little regard for 
his welfare, Molly comes in with her wonder- 
ful love-letters and creates an atmosphere 
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of romance which is quite a new thing in 
literature. The author’s fortune is made 
by the most successful book of the season. 


THE LANDS OF THE TAMED TurK. By 
Blair Jaekel. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
The Balkan states have been for two thou- 
sand years the ‘‘powder box’’ of Europe. 
The people are still primitive, the customs 
ate curious, the methods are medieval, the 
scenery is picturesque, yet there is a network 
of railway lines through the most interest- 
ing sections, with good hotels and excellent 
food in the cities. This is a summary of the 
reasons that led the writer of this book to 
buy his Rundreise ticket, start from Buda- 
pest, which he calls the suburb of Europe, 
and betake himself to the south-eastern 
lands, where his anticipation of interesting 
experiences was fulfilled. He combines de- 
scriptions, chapters of history, personal ex- 
periences, and practical hints to travellers 
in the attractive fashion usually followed by 
writers of the Little Pilgrimages Series, and 
the text is supplemented by some half hun- 
dred illustrations. 


THE Basis oF Musica, PLEASURE. By 
Albert Gehring. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.—In this volume, which 
grew out of a series of lectures delivered at 
the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University, the writer enumerates and de- 
scribes the sources of musical pleasure, con- 
sidering successively the power of tone, form, 
association, symbolism, and tonal and men- 
tal parallelism, concluding with an analysis 
of the correspondence between music and 
dancing and frankly confessing the mystery 
which confronts one who ventures to search 
into the nature of a single and supreme 
source of musical delight. Two essays fol- 
low, to consider, first, the opera problem, as 
it presents itself to musicians to-day, and, 
second, the expression of emotions in music, 
an article reprinted from the Philosophical 
Review. These chapters touch the deeper 
side of musical feeling and knowledge. 


WITH STEVENSON IN Samoa. By H. J. 
Moors. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.— 
The portrait of Stevenson which is the frontis- 
piece of this volume is entirely different from 
anything that has been published before. It 
shows traits in Stevenson’s character which 
are not commonly attributed to him, and yet 
which are often suggested by the side-lights 
cast on his career. The author has added 
something original to the material already 
in the possession of the public because he 
lived in Samoa when Stevenson first came 
there and assisted him in many ways in his 
efforts to make a home in that charming 
corner of the world. This sketch adds 
nothing to our knowledge of Stevenson’s 
genius and literary work; but it does show 
how he lived, what kind of a man he was in 
private life, and what he did to make life 
more endurable for the natives to whom, 
according to his ability, he became a friend 
and guardian. 


A Prarr1e Rose. By Bertha E. Bush. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
Early pioneering in Iowa gives the setting 
for this wholesome, charmingly realistic 
story of Rose and Rob, who go in a prairie 
schooner from Wisconsin to make’ a new 
home for themselves. Rose develops ex- 
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actly as a real girl would develop in like 
circumstances, and the experiences through 
which she passes bring out her lovable and 
genuine character. Housekeeping was a 
difficult art, acquired under such circum- 
stances, but these make interesting reading; 
and a prairie fire, the search for a lost baby, 
and the dangers of a three days’ blizzard 
afford plenty of adventure. The book may 
well be a truthful picture of early Iowa life. 
The hardships of the early settlers are cer- 
tainly not exaggerated, and the book is 
distinctly cheerful in tone. 


THE JOURNEY Book. By De Witt Clin- 
ton Falls. New York: The Century Com- 
pany.—The Journey Book has been made 
to entertain good little boys and girls by 
taking them on a journey to many coun- 
tries, and the story is told largely by pictures. 
For instance, on the starting page there are 
pictures of the various receptacles that must 
be packed. Later there are all the objects 
one may see from the car window, illus- 
trative of conditions in different parts of 
the country. Besides these there are blank 
places for lists of objects actually seen, 
drawings to be copied, suggestions for games 
that may be played in the cars, and many 
devices for entertainment that would prove 
undoubtedly useful for a child on a journey. 
Many countries are visited, and before the 
resources of the book could be exhausted 
the little traveller might well expect to reach 
his journey’s end. 


Fricnty ARETHUSA. By David Skeats 
Foster. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 
Good girls are charming and may be very 
mischievous without being wicked. In this 
story the hero is exposed to a battery of 
feminine wiles and fascinations in a society 
of which the lovely Arethusa is the chief. 
There is the mystery of a fortune bequeathed 
and hidden away by her grandfather, who 
left a diagram as a guide to his heir which 
served its purpose, but only by an exercise 
of detective ability almost miraculous. The 
principal feature of this tale of mystery, 
love-making, and adventure is a new-fash- 
ioned aéroplane, with which wonders of 
aviation are performed. The story is clean, 
lively, and entertaining. 


My Mark Twain. By William Dean 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.40 net.—There is something particularly 
charming in the title of this collection of 
articles concerning Mark Twain and his 
works. Howells recognized all the defects 
in Mr. Clemens’s character and the blem- 
ishes that marked his conversation and con- 
duct, and yet he loved him as few men did, 
and since his death has been pouring out 
his reminiscences in full stream. The title 
suggests that Mark Twain was his peculiar 
possession, that he understood him, loved 
him, and honored him as no one else did. 
Much of his posthumous fame Mr. Clemens 
will owe to the heartfelt tributes to him by 
his old and constant friend. 


MarTIN Hype. By John Masefield. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—An 
ideal boy hero should be quick-witted and 
loyal, but he should not always be wise, if 
he is to be kept natural. Martin is there- 
fore properly presented as an ideal hero. 
He runs away from his uncle and becomes 
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page for the Duke of Monmouth, having 
thereafter his fill of adventure and danger, 
bearing himself as an English boy should, and 
sharing in great events in history through 
his personal experiences. He comes out 
better than most of the followers of the Duke, 
and wins one or two lasting possessions out 
of a losing fight. Mr. Masefield is a pop- 
ular English writer of boys. 


Tue Prerry Girt Parers. By Emma E. 
Walker. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—It is to be hoped that every one will 
see the appropriateness of this title, which 
implies that, if Dr. Walker’s plain, sensible, 
entirely practical suggestions are followed, 
every girl will be pretty. A good color, a 
healthy skin, a comfortable digestion, and a 
light heart are the essentials. Besides 
chapters on hygiene and the actual care 
of the body, there are here chapters on com- 
mon dangers; stch as colds, nervousness, 


-wrong dieting, simple accidents, etc., sound 


advice to the prospective bride, and a list of 
recipes for creams, sachets, toilet accessories, 
etcy 


THE CasTLE BurpErS. By Charles Clark 
Munn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—Admirers of Mr. Munn’s 
earlier books will find that this belongs to 
the same order, and it will doubtless be re- 
ceived with the same welcome. Uncle Asa 
is as good in his way as Uncle Terry, and the 
lovers themselves are hardly more impor- 
tant to the story. Stacy Whipple fights fire 
with fire in his traps to catch the rascals 
who succeeded in taking Uncle Asa’s savings 
in return for bogus mining stock, but he is 
justified in the end. The rascals are very 
rascally, the good people are very good, and 
poetic justice is meted out with discernment. 


THE CAUSE AND CuRE OF CoLps. By 
William Sadler, M.D. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.—A much-needed and 
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valuable service has been performed by Dr. 
Sadler in pointing out the causes of colds, 
the precautions that should be taken to avoid 
them, and the treatment that will be most 
effective in getting rid of them. ‘The rela- 
tion of germs to disease and the conditions 
that make them active and deleterious are 
described with good judgment and discrim- 
ination. 


Puury, “THE Rea, Boy,’ Henry A. 
Shute. Boston: Richard G. Badger.—The 
hero of this book needs no introduction to 
the boys of America or to the fathers who 
temember the deeds which made them the 
joy and the terror of their parents. It may 
be that the record of mischief-making is a 
little overdone, but the writer shows a knowl- 
edge of boy nature and a sympathy with it 
that would qualify him for a judgeship in 
a children’s court. 


THE RED-BLOODED. By Edgar Beecher 
Bronson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.—We have in this book a collection of 
what it is the fashion to call human docu- 
ments, the original and raw material out of 
which are spun and woven innumerable 
stories about cowboys, bandits, and other 
thrilling episodes in the life of those who, 
carry pistols and die with their boots on. 


Miscellaneous. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago pub- 
lish a book of quotations on Love, Friendship, 
and Good Cheer, compiled by Grace Browne 
Strand. They are taken from standard 
authoys, beginning with George Eliot and 
ending with George Herbert. The one long | 
selection is Sam Walter Foss’s poem on 
“The House by the Side of the Road.” A 
similar book by the same compiler is Fazth, 
Hope, and Love, rather more serious in gen- 
etal character. 50 cents each. 


The Massachusetts Prison Association 
has published two very valuable pamphlets 
on the prison question, filled with informa- 
tion in relation to crime and its treatment. 
One of them contains an important paper on 
jails, workhouses, and police stations pre- 
pared for the International Prison Congress. 
The Association appeals to clergymen for 
the observance of Prison Sunday (October 
30). The pamphlets are sent free to all 
applicants, but those who live outside of 
Massachusetts are expected to send a two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


Little, Brown & Co. have brought out a 
handsome new edition of Nelly’s Silver Mine, 
the story by which Helen Hunt Jackson 
delighted boys and girls more than thirty 
years ago. It has always held its own asa 
favorite book, both with children and their 
elders, and no one will be more pleased with 
the new edition than those whose copies 
have grown old in service. It is printed 
from entirely new type, and contains five 
charming illustrations by Harriet Roose- 
velt Richards. Too often illustrations seem 
to be a hindrance rather than a desirable 
addition to a good story, but that can never 
be said of Mrs. Richards’s pictures, no matter 
how good the story may be. ($2.) 


Building your Boy is a practical, level- 
headed talk with fathers, advising them what 
to do and what not to do in the growing, 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Call of the Nation 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


QA plea for “taking politics out of politics,”’— 
a separation of the science of government from 
a government of graft; with brief but salient 
comments on a wide range of national questions of 
present importance: Conservation, Corporations 
as Competitors, The White Plague, Democracy 
and Expert Service, The Pure Food Movement, 
Direct Primaries, The Cost of Living, Franchise 
not: Property, The Tariff, Ownership of Public 
Utilities, Immigration, National Control of 
Corporations, National Sanitation, and many 
other equally vital problems of the day. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 


The Religion of the Dawn | 


By CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 


A statement in brief compass of the religious | 


convictions of a working Unitarian minister, 
the ideals and points of view which seem to 
him the most helpful to human life. The 
various chapters deal with “Authority in Re- 


ligion,” “God,” “Man,” “Jesus,” “Immortality,” | 


and “The New Appeal in Religion.” In the 
final chapter the author refers to the social 
evils of the present time, and maintains that 
the deepest work the church can do towards 
correcting them is to strive more earnestly to 
give all men the courage and character that 


spring from a knowledge of and obedience } 


to truth. 
60 cents net; by mail 66 cents 


Myth, Magic, and Morals 
By F. C. CONYBEARE 


A study of Christian origins, including a 
careful inquiry into who Jesus of Nazareth was, 
what his real aims and ideas were, what the 
means at his command for realizing them, and 
how the great institutions connected with his 
name originated and grew up. The author is 
a scholar of renown, with a wide range of 
knowledge in the byways of Christian literature, 
and an unrivalled acquaintance with the arche- 
ology, ritual, and social life of early Christianity. 
The pages of this book are rich in illustrative 
material drawn from these sources, 


$2.50 net; by mail, $2.65 


The Apostolic Age 
By E. von DOBSCHUTZ 


The Apostolic Age, or, as we prefer to call it, 
primitive Christianity, remains one of the most 
important epochs in the life of the Christian 
Church, with which only the period of the 
Reformation can bear comparison. The chief 
reason which made the apostolic age important 
was that everything was still in a state of transi- 
tion and growth, while the spirit showed itself 
as a living force to a degree that may perhaps 
never be equalled again. It is this combination 
of enthusiasm with the upgrowth and elaboration 
of forms necessary to historical development 
which makes primitive Christianity so inter- 


| esting. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


Any of the above books will be sent on approval for examination, with the priv- 
ilege of return if not found entirely satisfactory 


A NEW BOOK CATALOGUE NOW READY. MAILED ON REQUEST 


PUBLICATION 


DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


impressive years of their sons’ lives. Ken- 
neth H. Wayne, its author, insists on what 
we have long believed, that there is no 
occasion for the hysterical and frenzied 
clamorings of the average reformer which 
give scant credit to the common sense and 
trustworthy qualities of the average boy. 
Mr. Wayne is an inspiring believer in this 
“average boy,’’ and he bids his parents be 
thankful that he is not a genius. He has 
no praise for ‘intensities,’ and is satisfied 
when the boy is not specially vicious and not 
abnormally good; but he likes a whole- 
some look, bright eyes, and a magnetic 
atmosphere. Such a boy can be his father’s 
friend, knowing that his father respects his 
judgment, trusts his honor, and has no 


inclination to nag or tospy. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. of Chicago are the publishers of this 
convenient and helpful little book. 50 
cents net. 


Books Received, 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
An Affair of Dishonor. By William De Morgan. 
Bob’s Hill Braves. By Charles Pierce Burton, 
The Love of Books and Reading. By Oscar Kuhns. 
Mad Shepherds. By L. P. Jacks. $1.20 net, 
Ve Mirage of the Many. By William Thomas Walsh. 
1.50. 
From G. P, Puitnam’s Sons, New York. 

Master of the Vineyard. By Myrtle Reed. $1.50 net. 
The Real Roosevelt. Selected and arranged by Alan 

Warner. $1 net. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Selections from the Old Testament. By Fred Newton 

Scott. 25 cents net. 


$1.75. 
$1.50. 
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Chestnuts. 


Three together in soft, brown nest, 
The prettiest nest that ever was seen; 
Shut in a ball of thorny green, 


Close and warm are the wee things pressed, 
Till by and by in the autumn sun 
Four petals open, and one by one 


They fall on a cushion of leaves below. 
Ah! who shall tell of their destiny? 
One takes root for a stately tree; 


One, squirrels garner before the snow; 
And one is the gift of a fair, young boy 
To a blue-eyed maiden, sweet and coy: 
Each has its place—who shall say which is best 
For three together in soft, brown nest? 
—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


Betty. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Ves, they’ve took the Plummer house. 
They’re comin’ out here for the summer— 
the whole kit and posse of ’em.”’ 

“Big family?’’ asked the neighbor to whom 
Mrs. Miles was telling all this. 

“Looks so. Half-a-dozen children packed 
into that whizzin’ auto—what-you-call-’em 
—TI never could say the whole name. And 
you’d ought to seen ’em, not a hat on one of 
the girls.” 

“All the way from the depot?” 

“All the way. But you’d hardly miss 
hats, for the great ribbons they wore on their 
heads, some red and some blue, and a sight 
bigger’n any sash bows I ever see.”’ 

“Perhaps they left their hats to home, 
’cause they might muss the ribbons,” sug- 
gested the neighbor, Mrs. Ames. 

“Like enough. Well, they’re comin’, and 
I’m glad; for they’ll be wantin’ no end of 
milk and cream, and, like as not, fowls, 
too.” 

Betty, a small, thin, pale girl, stood by the 
two and listened as they talked. It was 
exciting and delightful, this thought of lively 
strangers coming to the lonely looking farm- 
house, separated from their own only by two 
wide, straggly yards, divided by an over- 
grown, unkempt hedge. It had been for 
years occupied by an old man and his sister, 
with comings and goings of help needed to 
work the farm. ‘Two or three years before 
the man had died and the sister moved away. 
The house had been shut up, and it was now 
delightful to think of its being again occu- 
pied, and especially by such as Mrs. Miles 
was describing. 

The wonders began before the people 
came. Betty timidly ventured beyond the 
hedge to see the strange things being done. 
Springtime was always a season of joy to the 
lonely little girl; but whoever before had 
heard of spring meaning so much? 

Men came and rolled the long-neglected 
lawn. Off in the corners beds were laid 
out for flowers. What delight to Betty to 
see them; for she loved flowers, and no one 
about the home farm ever had time for them, 
or cared for them if they had. So she had 
to be satisfied with the shallow digging by 
her own small hands. Now she watched 
for the seeds which should be planted in 
these beds. This being early May, how 
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soon would they be sprouting? Very soon, 
if the weather was warm. And by June 
flowers might be looked for. 

And then came one of the greatest surprises 
of her little life. While men were working 
about, she had shyly kept on her own side of 
the hedge; but, as it had been trimmed, a 
small opening had appeared, through which 
she could watch all that went on in her neigh- 
bor’s domain. She was peeping through it 
on the morning after the beds had been laid 
out. How lovely they were, so deeply dug, 
so smoothly raked! Betty thought how she 
would have rejoiced in planting them and 
patting down the soft earth. 

The workers came, now, of course, to plant 
the beds; but there was a spring wagon 
loaded with what looked like a flower bed 
in all the rich bloom of July. Seeds, indeed, 
slow of growth and late in flowering! Be- 
fore many hours had passed those beds were 
a wealth of glorious bloom, hundreds of 
plants massed in them. 

As toward evening the men were gone, 
Betty flitted from one to another in an 
ecstacy of delight. 

“T’d ’a’ mixed ’em,’’ said Mrs. Miles, who, 
with her neighbor, had also come out to see 
the new wonders. 

“So’d I,”’ said Mrs. Ames. ‘I wouldn’t 
’a’ had ’em all red and all pink and all white.” 

“T would,” said Betty to herself. 

A great comfort, that peephole was. She 
watched the painting of the house and the 
gravelling of the driveway, and then held 
her breath as, when all appeared finished, 
that marvellous vehicle came bringing the 
family, father and mother, four little girls, 
and two boys. 

They were the greatest wonder of all. 
Betty felt a choking in her throat as they 
laughed and frolicked about, chatting with 
father and mother. The big bows were as 
big as Mrs. Miles had described, and the 
pretty plaid frocks made them look like 
butterflies as they flitted here and there. 
But it was in the afternoon that Betty, from 
her all-day-long watch through the hedge, 
gazed with eyes wider than before,—all in 
short white dresses and sashes and white 
stockings and white shoes! 

The quiet small girl whose wistful eyes took 
it all in had never laughed as they laughed, 
had never, even in her one Sunday white 
dress, dreamed of looking as they looked. 
As she stole into the best bedroom every 
Sunday to look into the glass while she tied 
the narrow ribbon around her waist, she had 
thought it looked very nice, but how differ- 
ent from these children! How different it 
all was, her life and theirs! 

She thought it over—the days in the small 
farm-house since she had come to find a 
home there when her mother died. Nobody 
was unkind to her. Her aunt saw to it that 
she was well clothed and fed, and that she 
took her share in such work as a child could 
do, which was right. And now all these 
new things coming sonear! These children, 
would they speak to her? Would they let 
her play with them? Would they let her see 
those beautiful toys and books which lay 
scattered about? 

They did not. If ever they saw the slim 
little blue gingham dressed girl on the other 
side of the hedge, their lives were too full to 
notice her. 

One day after about a month of their stay 
had passed there was an unusual commotion. 
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Two or three automobiles brought a merry 
crowd of small ones of the same kind, who 
made the whole place resound with their 
merry voices. There was a feast on the lawn, 
and after it was over Betty watched while 
the lady of the house, with a basket of some- 
thing, went about the yard, from tree to tree, 
from porch to trellis» What was she doing? 
With hands fairly trembling with eagerness 
Betty parted the branches a little farther, 
trying to make out. 

The lady appeared to be hanging some 
things as she went about, but Betty could 
not make ‘out what they were. Once she 
came so near her peephole that Betty shrank 
back in fear of being seen, then again watched, 
wondering what it might all mean. 

Then the little crowd of happy children 
came with a rush and a shout. All about 
the grounds they ran in eager search, each 
one sooner or later finding something to 
rejoice over. Again Betty wearied her small 
brain puzzling over it. 

The next day quiet had fallen over the 
place, for everybody was gone. After mak- 
ing sure of this, Betty's timid little feet car- 
ried her the other side of the hedge. And 
quite near the watching place she found one 
of the gifts which the lady had hung about 
and which had been overlooked. Betty 
walked by it and back again. 

Nobody wanted it. It had been left there 
and would be spoiled if not taken under 
shelter. Betty took it down. It was a 
mimic travelling bag, dainty with tiny 
straps and fastenings. She opened it, to 
see such candy as she had never dreamed of! 
She ate a little of it, and then Betty’s 
misery began. She had taken something 
which was not her own. But, oh, it was so 
good! She tasted again and again. She 
walked out on the little pier, and there, in 
taking out another piece, caught sight of her 
reflection in the water. With a start she 
let the satchel fall, and it went straight to 
the bottom, carrying with it all that beauti- 
ful candy. 

With a pitiful droop of her lips, keeping 
company with the weight at her heart, she 
went back to her own side of the hedge. 
How she wished she had never left it! She 
knew she must tell Mrs. Ward of her wrong- 
doing. 

All through those following days Betty 
was trying to gather her poor little stock of 
courage to tell what she had done. At last 
she saw Mrs. Ward on the porch and forced 
herself to go to her. 

“Come up and sit down,’’ said the lady, 
kindly. ‘‘Is anything troubling you?’’ no- 
ticing the tears and trembling lips. 

“‘TI—took’’— began Betty, feeling as if 
the words choked her. 

“Ves, go on, dear.”’ 

“T—took a—travelling bag’”— faltered 
Betty. 

“You took it?’”’ Mrs. Ward was at once 
eagerly interested. ‘“‘You mean you came 
in here and took it?” 

Betty could only answer with a nod and a 
sniff. 

“Well, it was a strange thing for a child 
to do.’”” Betty’s head drooped lower as Mrs. 
Ward looked severely at her. ‘‘What did 
you do with it? Where is it?” 

“JT don’t—know. I dropped it in the 
river—and it’s gone away’’— 

“Well, I think such a child ought to be 
punished,” was all that Mrs. Ward waited 
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to say before hurrying away to senda man 
to search for the satchel. The river was 
dragged, but of course no bag could be found. 

Two or three days later one of the maids, 
who had gone away on a short visit, came 
back, and had soon heard the story of the 
naughty little girl next door, who had taken 
Mr. Ward’s satchel and lost it. 

“No, we don’t know just when ’twas, or 
how it come about. He’s always leaving his 
things ’round, you know.” 

“Mr. Ward’s satchel!” the girl mused 
for a moment. “‘Now, wasn’t that one of 
the things I carried up to the attic ’tother 
day?” 

Within a few minutes the mistress was 
gladdened by the sight of the lost article 
with its valuable papers. 

“But how came that little girl to say she 
had taken it? And I scolded the poor little 
thing. I must go and tell her it is found.” 

She crossed the yards to find Mrs. Miles 
and Mrs. Ames together. 

“Betty? I know where she is—I saw her 
as Icame in,” said Mrs. Ames. ‘‘I’ll go and 
show you.” 

“Ves, she is a queer child, so to speak,’ 
the good-natured neighbor chatted as they 
walked. ‘“‘No wonder, poor little mite! 
Brought here to a strange place when her 
mother died—three or four little ones di- 
vided up to be took care of by other folks. 
I think it’s been a real comfort to her to 
watch them little girls 0’ your’n. Sits there 
by the hour sometimes watchin’ ’em, so kind 
0’ pitiful and wishful. Well, she ain’t there 
jest now. Oh, yes, there she is.’’ 

There she was, not as so often before 
looking through the leafy opening, but lying 
on the ground, a forlorn little heap, her hands 
over her eyes. And in the few seconds be- 
fore the eyes, ‘pitiful and wishful’ indeed, 
were turned to her, Mrs. Ward had time for 
some swift thought. 

Here was a lonely, motherless child, her 
life barren of so much that made bright the 
lives of her own happy tribe, going in and out 
within sight and hearing of them, casting 
longing eyes their way—shut out through 
culpable want of thought. 

Betty arose hastily and stood, with eyes 
cast down, like a criminal awaiting judg- 
ment. Mrs. Ward put a very tender arm 
around her. 

“You poor little thing! 
me you took the satchel? 
body is blaming you.” 

“But—I—did,”’ whispered Betty. ‘‘I ate 
some of the candy, and then—I dropped it 
into the water.” 

“T see, Isee. You found one of the party 
favors hanging on a tree?”’ 

“A—little satchel.’’ Betty did not know 
what party favors were. 

“Well, those were for all the children, you 
as well as the others. You shall have an- 
other. I wish you would come over and 
spend the afternoon with my girlies. Tell 
your aunt I specially invited you.” 

She came, the little thing with timid 
glancing from. one to another in shy sur- 
prise at their all being so kind to her. And, 
the thought once in their hearts, how they 
vied with each other in making the stranger 
feel less strange, in letting her in as one of 
them, in sharing with her their delights! 
She played with their toys and in their games. 
She was welcome at their feasts, and their 
friends became her friends. 


Why did you tell 
It is found. No- 
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“When at last the happy summer was over, ! 
Betty stood and gazed after them as they 
waved hands in good-bye,—a keen ache in. 
her heart at the parting, yet still a joy in| 
the thought,— 

“They will come again next summer.’’ 


ae Little Hero. 


He rides most daringly to hounds 
Upon the rocking-chair, 

Or calls the cat a tiger fierce, 
And stalks her to her lair. 

The rug becomes a battlefield 
Where spears and banners toss; 

The hall a river, wide and deep, 
That he must swim across. 


Behind each curtain fold he sees 
An Indian chieftain grim, 
And bandits throng the kitchen stairs, 
And seek to capture him. 
And, when the stars begin to shine 
In night’s eternal arc, 
He toddles up to bed alone, 
Quite fearless of the dark. 


—Minna Irving, in Leslie’s. 


Dewey. 


“Just one more story, dearies, and then 
you must run off to Mrs. Bedford’s party 
and let the beautiful dream fairies tell you 
stories.” 

“O auntie, if it is the last, let it be a real, 
true story, will you?”’ 

“Would you like a true story about a cat 
that I know?”’ 

“Oh, yes, we love cats! 
name?”’ 

“His name was Dewey. He was a large 
gray cat and lived in a house at the seashore 
with some little boys and girls just about 
as big as you are. And they loved Dewey 
just as much as you love cats, and Dewey 
was never very far away from the children 
when they were building their pretty sand 
castles and running merry races on the soft 
warm sand. 

“Sometimes it happened that the children 
ran into the house and shut the door so 
quickly that poor Dewey had not time to 
get in, and one day when he felt particularly 
miserable about being left out he curled 
himself up on the porch as if he were asleep, 
but, if you had taken a close look at him, you 
would have seen that his eyes were open 
and looked as though his little cat brains 
were busy thinking. After a little while 
he jumped up crying, ‘Meow, meow,’ as much 
as to say: ‘I know how to get in. I shall 
do just what I have seen the children do.’ 

“Sure enough! The bell rang, and the chil- 
dren ran to the door to see who was coming; 
but, when they opened it, they were so dis- 
appointed to find that nobody was there and 
nobody was to be seen anywhere. But 
Dewey walked quietly in and rubbed against 
the children, as much as to say, ‘I love to 
be with you and have you play with me,’ 
and the children soon forgot their disappoint- 
ment and ran off, with Dewey at their heels, 
to finish the games they had started. 

“Several days after this the bell rang 
again, and, when the door was opened, no one 
was waiting to enter but Dewey. And 
again and again they were given the same 
surprise. Finally mamma said to the chil- 
dren that she had guessed who was ringing 
the bell. When she told them that she 
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thought it was Dewey, the children had a 
good laugh over the idea of a cat ringing a 
door-bell; but mamma said, ‘We will soon 
find out.’ 

“So she put Dewey out again on the porch 
and shut the door, and told the children to 
run quietly out the back door and around 
to the front of the house and hide where 
they could see Dewey without being seen by 
him. ‘They were not there long before they 
saw Dewey working hard to get his paw over 
the bell-pull,—the old-fashioned kind which 
is pulled down and which is not often seen 
now,—and, when he at last got it over, it was 
easy enough to get the other paw over, and 
then let his whole weight swing on the bell- 
pull, pulling it down and making the bell 
ring, and, when he heard it ring, he let him- 
self drop to the step and stood there waiting 
for the door to open—just as he had seen 
the children do. 

“The children ran from their hiding-place 
with shouts of delight, and caught up Dewey 
and hugged him and petted him more than 
he had ever been hugged and petted before, 
and mamma quickly opened the door for 
Dewey and the delighted children. Then 
they ran to find papa and told him of the 
wonderful thing Dewey had done, and papa 
was so pleased that he declared the children 
should give Dewey an extra saucer of milk 
for his supper that night.” 

“But tell us, auntie, did he really truly 
ring the bell?”’ 

“Yes, dearies, he really truly did. I 
myself saw him do it one day when I was 
sitting on the porch, and after he had begged 
me in vain to open the door for him. Now, 
run off to bed, children, and perhaps some 
day I will tell you some more true stories 
about Dewey.”—E. M. Macferran, in Lutile 
Folks. 


Dogs’ Names in Tokio. 


It would not have occurred to many 
persons to think of estimating the progress 
of foreign language in Japan by investi- 
gating the names given to dogs, but that 
bright idea suggested itself to the Koishi- 
kawa police. In pursuance of their duties 
with regard to the registration of dogs, they 
recently entered the names of 160 belonging 
to the inhabitants of that quarter of the city 
of Tokio. 

They found that every one of the 160 had 
what the Japanese call a ‘“‘butter-smelling”’ 
name; that is to say, a name evidently of 
foreign origin. There were no less than 
twelve ‘‘Johnnies’’ among the pack, as well 
as several ‘‘Jocks.”’ The old, familiar 
Japanese names, ‘‘Taro,’’ ‘‘Jiro,’”’ and the 
like, were conspicuous by their absence. 

A Tokio journal regards this as a sign of 
the times. Like the singing and whistling 
of Occidental tunes which are heard so 
much in Tokio nowadays, the selection of 
Occidental names for pets in Japanese families 
is not without significance.—Chicago News. 


“Uncle John,’”’ said little Emily, ‘do 
you know that a baby that was fed on 
elephant’s milk gained twenty pounds in a 
week?” 

‘‘Nonsense! Impossible!’’ exclaimed Uncle 
John. ‘‘Whose baby was it?’’ 

“Tt was the elephant’s baby,’ 


, 


replied 


little Emily. 
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Questions. 
(From the German of Johanna Ambrosius.) 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


“Can the little child not walk yet?”’ 
(Tis a question ever new); 

“He can stand alone already; 
He can say, ‘ Dear father,’ too!” 


But the mother reads the future, 
And she does not heed their talk; 
She is full of bliss, foreseeing 
That he soon will learn to walk. 


So I ask my heart the question: 
“Can you not endure your fate? 
You have learned to say, ‘My Father’! 
Is your load of pain too great? 


“On the stars that shine forever 
Gaze with vision clear awhile; 

Soon, although your lot is heavy 
You will bear it with a smile!” 


Echoes from Beverly. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


One more summer has passed into history, 
and the Beverly church has held its own 
with open doors throughout the season. Of 
course the President has been with us again, 
and Mrs. Taft has accompanied him re- 
peatedly,—a happiness for her husband and 
the church folk which was prohibited by ill- 
health the first year. A great many stran- 
gers have availed themselves, first of the 
privilege of worshipping with the President, 
also of visiting an historic church and hear- 
ing some of the finest preachers and orators 
to be gathered from the country around. 
A number of ministers usually on our sum- 
mer list were absent this summer,—the Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York, who was 
asked, but who felt obliged to adhere to his 
programme of rest from the pulpit during 
his vacation. Notably among the absentees 
was our former minister, the Rev. E. C. 
Butler, who, with others, less dearly loved, 
but pleasantly anticipated, was in attend- 
ance at the Berlin Conference. But our 
president of the Association, the Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, on August 21 was here to 
preach to President Taft and his family. 
To say the church has held its own is putting 
it mildly, because on the 21st Dr. Eliot 
looked down into the faces, not only of 
President Taft, his wife, and daughter Helen, 
but of quaint Aunt Delia Torrey, who was 
visiting and accompanied them,—a splendid 
discourse, entitled ‘‘The Rainbow round the 
Throne,” in which the speaker showed that 
there were Kings and Kings, Rulers and 
Rulers,—the throne symbolical of power and 
the rainbow of loftiness, sweetness, and 
spiritual beauty,—citing as examples the 
iron man Bismarck and the sweet steadfast 
Lincoln, the latter combining both charac- 
teristics. 

Dr. Eliot did not descend to the maelstrom 
of strife and contention that attracts so many 
these days; and it occurred to me that, if 
there is one mark of good taste distinctly 
exhibited by our ministers, it is a nice sense 
of what is good for hot weather sermons. 
It stands to reason that people who have 
paused from the strain and stress of life to 
recruit in a fair New England village do not 
need to be told or made to dwell upon the 
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subjects which have threatened to consume 
them, body and soul, and of which the news- 
papers tell in flaunting headlines each day. 
So his discourse was grand and thoughtful, 
and it rested one up just to look once more 
upon that genial and brotherly countenance. 

Dr. Dole brought us his message of Good 
Will. He had come from Bar Harbor where 
the Tafts were spending Sunday, and could 
give us tidings of our illustrious parishioner. 
The Rey. Paul Frothingham supplied our 
pulpit just before starting on his long trip 
abroad, and his discourse on the “‘Life of 
Christ’’ showed how far afield his followers 
have gone. For me his thought might be 
summed up in the lines of Faber’s hymn, 
commencing ‘‘There’s a wideness in God’s 
mercy,’’ and the verse,— 


“Tf our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word, 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.” 


And the summer did not. pass without 
incident, because one of our most distin- 
guished ministers was late, delaying the ser- 
vice about ten minutes. He came in hur- 
riedly at last, and later it was rumored that 
he had been carried to Salem Willows, the 
near-by summer resort. Right here starts 
an interesting speculation from the fatalistic 
point of view. Do you remember Diana 
Meredith, who followed spiritual leadings 
and awaited the divine command? Whoshall 
say that Providence did not direct the course 
of that distinguished preacher away from the 
sated Beverly folk and on toward the gay 
watering place? ‘‘I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners,” etc. Yet, again, 
who dare say that the sinners are those gay 
revellers who by hundreds, nay, thousands, 
frequent the seaside resort all day Sunday, 
indulging in more or less orderly carousal, 
listening to the music and keeping so many 
people busy ministering to their appetites? 
Not surely those who, having any day of 
the week for diversion, are quite incapable 
of judging the feelings of those who have 
only the Sabbath day. Suppose our min- 
ister had remained at the Willows, where no 
band concert occurs in the forenoon. Could 
he, we wonder, have gathered a hearing from 
those pleasure-seekers? It is hard to tell; 
but we are glad he did not, else we had been 
the losers by a fine practical sermon, one 
of the most practical of the summer. 

At times, I confess, I weaken on the “high- 
ways and byways’’ and would emphasize 
rather the command, ‘‘ Let your light so shine 
before men.’’ And it is partly because, 
being a stanch convert to that revelation 
of new thought which is designated as 
“‘telepathy,’’ or ‘‘thought transference,” I 
get a wider and more encouraging perspec- 
tive. In the light of telepathic possibility 
not only the songs we sing, the words we 
speak, but the thoughts we think, are borne 
upon the impalpable ether, right into the 
hearts and minds of the world about us. ‘‘Do 
walls have ears?’’ Yea, verily; and every 
noble thought, emotion, or aspiration, as well 
as each dark plot and selfish scheme, are all 
caught up on the wings of the wind, and 
from each human brain there reach out 
delicate invisible receivers, ready at all times, 
whether we sleep or wake, to gather the mes- 
sage and transmit to the waiting monitor 
within. Yea, ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, 
O God,” for the day is coming when neither 
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here nor in Jerusalem shall they worship 
God, and no place in this world will be found 
remote enough and dark enough to contain 
the plots and schemes of which mankind 
has been guilty in the past. What we hear 
in secret shall be proclaimed from the house- 
tops, even good tidings of great joy. So, 
though I find rest and joy and peace within 
the church on a Sunday morning, though the 
singing of that grand old hymn, “Father, 
thy wonders do not singly stand,’’ has power 
almost to make heaven open before my eyes, 
I do not scorn a devotee of the open air 
nor point.a finger at the great unchurched. 
Sometimes I almost envy those who can 
seem to be so sustained, and able to work, 
toil, persevere, and struggle on so little of 
spiritual food. And this I know to be logic, 
though I might ‘‘not preach it as a truth to 
those who eddy round and round.”’ 

On October 7 the Rev. Elmer Forbes of 
Weston, secretary of our Social Service 
Department, officiated in Beverly. His dis- - 
course was greatly to the point,—a terse and 
graphic portrayal of present-day  short- 
comings and_ responsibilities. His text, 
Judges v. 23, where the angel of the Lord 
cursed those inhabitants who came not to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, lent 
itself admirably to his purpose, and a full 
congregation greeted him. 

But that comparisons have been called 
odious, we might say that the service con- 
ducted by Roger Forbes of Dorchester should 
carry off the palm. Whether it was that our 
practical unadorned Unitarian eyesight was 
rested and refreshed by the fact that Pastor 
Forbes wore the clerical robe seldom seen in 
the Beverly church, or if it was the voice or 
pulpit presence, it were hard to tell; but, 
speculation aside, we enjoyed to our utmost 
a fine sermon. It was entitled ‘‘ Hoping 
against Hope.”’ I have forgotten the source 
of his text, though I seemed to have brought 
away most of the sermon and have been 
serving it up to my friends ever since. One 
particular thought was a quotation from the 
Swiss, to the effect that ‘‘Heroism is but 
endurance for one moment longer.’’ He 
showed us how narrow was the margin 
between success and failure in the soul’s 
adventures, and how in all great victories of 
the soul the sensation of triumph derives its 
strength from the knowledge that failure 
lies so near. , : 

On August 28 Charles E. Park delivered.a 
sermon which was unique and striking in 
form and thought, so unusual as to make 
the most hardened church-goer sit up and 
take notice. It was the old theme of 
Pharisee and Publican, but a treatment so 
new as to set all his hearers by the ears and 
cause some hard thinking, I am sure. 

On September 11 the President’s minister, 
Ulysses B. Pierce of Washington, occupied 
the pulpit. He preached from the text, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the light.’’ 
From somewhere has come to our ears the 
assertion that President Taft is a good 
listener. Doubtless Brother Pierce would 
disclaim all credit for the fact, but cer- 
tainly not to listen to such a discourse 
would be desecration itself. The sermon was 
a revelation to me, and, with others I have 
heard this summer, goes a long way to prove 
the versatility and absence of cant or repeti- 
tion that our pulpit affords. The suggest- 
ion that our ministers should do more in 
the way of exchanges naturally follows this 
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thought, in order that more people may hear 
them, at the same time avoiding that pulling 
up of stakes and dragging of the minister’s 
family from post to pillar, as it may happen. 

Since the making of this record we have 
had the happiness of President Taft’s last 
Sunday with us and of hearing him give 
personal thanks for himself and Mrs. Taft 
to those who had so cordially welcomed them 
both. He could not speak too highly of our 
privilege in listening to such fine preachers, 
and among others he referred to the sermon 
of the Rev. Paul Frothingham as a gem of 
the summer. Pastor Bulkeley closed the 
list with a characteristic sermon on the 
spiritual life. He had given no word of 
President Taft’s intention to speak, for fear 
of a crush in the church, so it came as a 
pleasant surprise to the faithful. Again we 
give thanks for a beautiful summer; and, as 
for our ministers, Beverly has about run 
through the list and soon will joyfully begin 
all over again. 
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The Japanese Religious Press. 


Dr. Clay MacCauley sends to the Register 
editorial comment from the Japan Weekly 
Mail which reviews in a monthly summary 
articles that reflect religious feeling in Japan. 
Mr. Akashi Hantaro, writing on “The Future 
of Christianity,’’ comments first on the in- 
sincerity of certain Christian pastors and the 
harm it does to the Christian cause. He 
then proceeds to notice some fundamental 
changes in the views of enlightened laymen 
as follows :— 


It used to be held by the leading Protestant 
sects, as well as by the Roman Catholics, that 
people had to go to church in order to be 
saved. But the educated Protestant laymen 
who heartily indorse this view to-day are 
hard to find, though there are many who 
object to saying what they actually think on 
this subject. How long conservative thought 
will hold its own in certain churches it is hard 
to say. In a Presbyterian church, like that 
at Fujimi-cho, Tokyo, of which Mr. Uemura 
Masahisa is the pastor, there are many people 
past middle age who have had the old Cal- 
vinistic doctrines instilled into them. But 
it happens with many such Christians that, 
when they come into contact with rational- 
istic thought, they lose faith in-religion al- 
together. Superstition dies hard; and, when 
we see how prosperous a sect like the Tenri- 
kyo is to-day, we perceive that there are a 
good many Japanese whose credulity leads 
them to believe anything that is told them 
by their instructors. 

It is much to be deplored, concludes Mr. 
Akashi, that in the minds of the people who 
belong to the outside world Christianity 
should always be associated with orthodox 
doctrines and condemned as quite irrational. 
Dr. Kato Hiroynki’s views on Christianity 
are quite behind the age. Dr. Inoue Tet- 
sujro has moved ahead, and he now sees that 
the conceptions of Christianity he had when 
he penned the famous attack on it many years 
ago were entirely wrong. He perceives 
that real Christianity is independent of 
orthodox teaching. It has of course been 
known in the West since the days of Lessing, 
that Saint Paul, Saint Augustine, and Calvin 
all seriously misinterpreted the teaching of 
Christ. All the antagonism between science 
and Christianity that exists had its origin 
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in the errors which have been propagated in 
Christ’s name. To the actual teaching of 
Christ science never can be opposed. ‘The 
Christianity of the future, as far as Japan is 
concerned, will certainly be that of the liberal 
section of the Christian Church. National- 
ized Christianity will make converts more 
and more rapidly as time goes on 

The August Rikugo Zasshi (Unitarian) 
contains several thoughtful articles dealing 
with fundamental questions connected with 
the nature and the development of Christi- 
anity. The first we propose to deal with 
here is from the pen of Mr. Yamaji Aizan, 
a prolific writer, entitled “‘History or Doc- 
trine’’? It is admitted on all sides, says 
Mr. Yamaji, that in past ages Christianity 
exercised enormous influence in the Western 
World. What was it that stirred men’s 
minds, the doctrines taught by priests, or 
the Bible records that were regarded as his- 
torical? Undoubtedly the latter. To me 
it appears that the doctrinal part of the Bible, 
such, for instance, as the epistles of Saint 
Paul, are far less interesting than the account 
of Christ’s life and teaching given in the four 
Gospels. Saint Paul’s writings appear to us 
Japanese to be involved and hard to under- 
stand. And so they no doubt appeared to the 
majority of European readers in past ages. 
The heroic spirit of Europe in former times 
received its inspiration from two sources: 
one was Biblical history and the other 
Plutarch’s “‘Lives of Greeks and Romans.” 
In China the same thing has taken place. 
The Chinese have never been much interested 
in sacred writings that deal with abstract 
questions, theories, and doctrines. But the 
heroic actions of their ancestors have always 
moved them. In this country we have the 
same feeling. .Takeda Shingen confessed 
that reading the analects always made him 
feel drowsy. But he never wearied of reading 
tales concerning the brave exploits of Yo- 
shitsune and other warriors. In this respect, 
then, there is no difference between East and 
West. The spirit of hero-worship pervades 
all minds. The actions of men and women 
are far more entertaining than the doctrines 
they may have taught. No sooner do our 
Chinese teachers begin to quote from the 
classics than the pupils commence to yawn. 
It is the same at Sunday-schools when at- 
tempts are made to explain Christian doc- 
trines. But tales concerning real life never 
fail to awaken interest. ‘Teaching doctrines 
only has almost emptied some of the churches 
in this country. These doctrines are said 
to be beneficial to mankind, and no charge 
is made for admittance to the churches where 
they are explained, and still the attendance 
is miserably poor in most cases. The people 
who assemble are told they must believe this 
and that, and reject such and such doctrines 
as false, and so on. ‘The whole thing has no 
interest for them. How is it that our Kosha- 
kushi attract such large audiences? How is 
it that the theatres are so much frequented? 
In both cases actions form the principal 
themes of the speakers, and so people are 
ready to pay for the privilege of listening to 
them. It is then true to affirm that with the 
great majority of mankind history is pre- 
ferred to doctrines, national annals to phi- 
losophy. 

But there are people who will tell us that 
nourishing food is not always pleasant to the 
palate, that mental culture is not best pro- 
moted by feeding the mind only with that 
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which entertains it: bitter pills are often 
more effective than sweet ones, and so on. 
This theory may apply to abnormal persons 
or in some exceptional cases, but it is true to 
affirm that with the majority of mankind 
palatability and power to nourish are closely 
connected with each other. The food that 
is taken with the most relish as a rule proves 
to be the most nutritious when mind and 
body are in a perfectly healthy condition. 

Where Christ was accused of violating 
the sacredness of the Sabbath day, he de- 
fended himself by saying that the Sabbath 
was made for man. ‘This gives us the secret 
of the superiority of human action to the 
theories, doctrines, rules, and restrictions 
which have been drawn up for the purpose 
of controlling human conduct. The heroes 
of history invariably refused to submit to 
the control of the current doctrines of their 
times. They set these aside and went their 
own way. ‘They made their own rules and 
laws and thus showed their superiority. 
Greater than laws are the law-makers. 
Higher far than the doctrines he teaches is 
the truly great man. Knowing Tokutomi, 
the novelist (the younger brother of Soho), 
intimately, there is no need for me to read 
his books. Personality it is that attracts 
us, and so the Christ of the Gospels, the in- 
dividuality of the maker of laws for mankind, 
is an infinitely more interesting study than 
Saint Paul’s disquisitions on Christian doc- 
trine. Why we go to sleep while perusing the 
latter and read the former with pleasure is be- 
cause one is only explaining laws while the 
other is revealing the personality of the law- 
giver. The heroic actions of mankind need 
only to be related in order to elicit admiration. 
Weare attracted by them quite involuntarily. 
Asked to say why we admire certain men and 
certain actions, we are often at a loss for a 
reply. We admire them because we admire 
them. They appeal to us in a far more 
powerful way than doctrinal disquisitions, 
however learned, can ever do. 


Our Prisons. 


The article of October 20, page 1099, 
“Saving the Bad,” will do most good if it 
be rightly taken up by your readers. May 
we not expect, therefore, rst, that the 
Register will do all it can to keep spoils pol- 
itics out of our prisons? For instance, by 
opposing stoutly every effort in our legis- 
lature this coming winter to enact preference 
laws, giving whatever class of men the monop- 
oly of prison offices, when, by expert inquiry, 
it has been found out that other men better 
fitted to do the work stand ready to under- 
take it. 

2d. Continuing a programme respect- 
fully suggested, will you not lead us in ear- 
nest effort to have all the offices in our pris- 
ons given to men, if they can be obtained, 
who have shown in their life a fair measure 
of spiritual enthusiasm, who have actually 
exercised a practical faith that very faulty 
men can be reformed, and who want to go 
into prison work for the work’s sake? 

3d. May we not all join in similar effort 
to bring it about that, if such men can be 
obtained, only those shall be put in chief 
charge of our prisons or jails who have been 
known as active workers in some form of 
organized or evident endeavor to improve 
social conditions and to help those who 
most need reforming? Is a man, who is 
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not known to be active in any church or 


Sabbath school or Young Men’s Christian | 


Association, or other equivalent of such 
effort, of whatever name or denomination, 
or in any “‘forward movement”’ of any sort, 
likely to be the best man to manage an in- 
stitution for the reforming of prisoners? 

4th. In view of what you have said, would 
it not be fair that you should place before 
your readers such facts about our Civil 
Service Commissions as may show what 
methods they are using, what pains they are 
taking, what thought they are giving, to 
find out whether those they certify to our 
reformatories for officers are likely to make 
such’ officers as will reform men? It will 
be borne in mind that the commissions are 
supposed to help wardens, not to hinder 
them. If they are careless or use ineffective 
methods, they may impose inferior officers 
upon institutions, when a warden at liberty 
could go out and find far better men. Is 
the most difficult reform work done success- 
fully anywhere in the world save by men 
with a great passion for attempting it? Can 
any other than men with such a passion be 
reasonably expected to make a success of 
our prisons? 

Can Civil Service Commissioners be ex- 
pected to have a gift for choosing men with 
a great moral impulse, unless they are them- 
selves conspicuous for the same precious im- 
pulse? And can we expect to have the best 
men to manage our prisons unless Prison 
Commissioners are themselves appointed, 
first of all, for the same high qualities? But 
will the governor take pains to choose 
such men for commissioners unless he him- 
self believes deep down in his heart that 
real criminals may be reformed, and that 
they can be most hopefully reformed only 
under officers who are themselves power- 
fully ‘‘moved”’ to attempt the work? 

5th. Therefore, is it not evident that 
all our influential papers and all citizens, in 
estimating candidates for the governor’s 
chair, should consider carefully how they 
stand related to prison management? What 
more weighty responsibility is a governor 
likely to meet than his responsibility in 
matters pertaining to our prisons and our 
courts, and all that enters into crime ques- 
tions. The best results are possible to us, 
then, only when the whole series is morally 
vital, from the humblest prison officer far 
up to the chief magistrate himself. 

I had not seen your words until just now, 
but may I add a little further comment? 
You quote, I think with dissent, the English 
Cabinet Minister as saying that his prison 
officials have no responsibility for the pris- 
oner’s moral condition or future welfare. 
No such doctrine is held here. We have 
repeatedly confessed that a State that forc- 
ibly detains a young man in prison, for a 
considerable time, under such conditions 
that he can hardly avoid being worse when 
he goes out than when he came in is itself 
awfully criminal. 

You seem to sympathize with the New 
York judge who spoke disparagingly of one 
of ‘“‘our very best reformatories.’”’ But 
where will that judge find a better place for 
a young man prisoner to be sent? And is 
it wise to discredit the best thing we have 
unless we see a way to get something still 
better? 

I understand you to affirm that in your 
belief not ‘the saloons themselves are 
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| doing worse work than our jails and prisons 
in pressing down and debauching.”’ What 
prisons there may be that may deserve such 
an awful execration as that I cannot say; 
but I know prison officers who have spent 
many years, and the best of life itself, in try- 
ing, with tireless patience, by many forms of 
social work and personal work and moral 
work and religious work, to persuade wrong- 
headed men and to hearten weak men and 
to cleanse the atmosphere and elevate the 
public opinion in the prison itself and to 
raise all the standards of the place, who 
will at least hope that your judgment on 
that point may not be sweepingly accepted 
or lightly received by the public. 

As respects the sixty-one-years old pris- 
oner who, since the beginning of his teens, 
presumably with repeated opportunities of 
free life and of receiving aid worthily in 
case he could not support himself, had, 
nevertheless, only kept out of prison two 
years, I trust you do not give way to the 
“weak sentimentalism’’ that is a serious foe 
to the best reformatory discipline. But, if 
he deserves an apologist, as possibly he does, 
I would like to be the first to come forward. 

WILLIAM J. BatTT, 


Chaplain Emeritus. 
Concorp, Mass. 


Public Lectures in New York. 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who has brought 
the system of popular lectures, conducted 
by the Department of Education, to a high 
grade of efficiency, has recently presented 
his annual report for the year ending May 1. 
During this period lectures were delivered 
in 166 centres, distributed over all the bor- 
oughs of the city. A staff of 708 lecturers 
spoke on 1,654 different topics before 5,196 
audiences. The total attendance was 959,- 
982. The increase in interest has been 
marked, and the desire for instruction has 
been proved to be even greater than the de- 
sire for entertainment. Several of the 
courses were accompanied by quizzes, col- 
lateral reading, and examinations. 

The school-house has come to be consid- 
ered not only as a place of instruction, but as 
a place of recreation and a community house 
in the best sense. Lectures in the Italian, 
Yiddish, and German languages, having for 
their purpose the preparation of immigrants 
for citizenship, have been successfully con- 
tinued. 

The experience of New York has estab- 
lished the fact that people will attend lect- 
ures after the novelty has worn off, and ample 
evidence is furnished that collateral reading 
has followed. Dr. Leipziger gives an in- 
teresting summary of the work that has been 
accomplished already, and of the work which 
he hopes will be done. The classification 
of lectures shows that earnest study along 
definite lines has followed courses of lectures 
by well-known educators. Sixteen of the 
leading colleges and universities are rep- 
resented on the staff of lecturers, and Dr. 
Leipziger’s theory is that the courses of 
lectures should be for education and not 
agitation; but there are broad questions which 
may be termed political in the larger sense 
which must eventually be included in pro- 
grammes. The purpose of the courses is 
to create sane public opinion. That means 
that men should be invited to the public 
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platform who can treat the important ques- 
tions of the day. 

“There is no reason,” says Dr. Leipziger, 
“why upon our platform such men as Sec- 
retary Elihu Root should not appear to give 
a course of lectures similar to that he gave 
at Yale University, or President Woodrow 
Wilson to give such a course as he gave at 
Columbia; and it is my hope that the best 
thinkers and the best lecturers possible will 
eventually be available upon the lecture 
platform of the Board of Education... . 
Participation of the people in lectures on 
topics of social interest eventually would 
make the public lecture centres a most effi- 
cient means of developing political wisdom 
and would make our lecture centres genuine 
“people’s forums.’ Facts and theories from 
all sides; immigration, administration, and 
issues of labor and capital,—indeed, all the 
vexed questions that are to be settled in the 
coming years converge upon this point: 
good citizenship; and whatever develops, 
stimulates, and vitalizes that, is justified 
not only as a public expense, but a publi 
economy.” 3 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The echoes of the late Berlin Congress of 
Free Christianity are still reverberating in 
the German religious newspapers. The at- 
tacks upon it by ultra-orthodox journals 
have been particularly acrimonious. One 
of the most amusing charges concerning it 
was the warning uttered by a conservative 
organ, which declared that the Unitarians 
of America and the Free Masons of Germany 
‘were in a conspiracy to undermine and sup- 
plant the true Christian faith by their modern 
apostasies. That the general sentiment of 
Free Masonry in that country is favorable 
to free religious thought is quite true, and 
its influence is a factor in the progressive 
development of religion on the continent 
of Europe, which is to be reckoned with. 
Anything more than this is, of course, a 
vain imagining and absurdity. 

The local German committee, which so 
admirably promoted and entertained the 
late Congress, has decided to keep up its 
organization and activities in order to fur- 
ther the aims and'work of the international 
committee,—a most gratifying procedure. 
It will find many opportunities for useful- 
ness in the cause of international federation, 
both at home and abroad. There should be 
such a local committee in every country 
represented at the sessions of the Congress. 
Probably steps toward the attainment of 
this end will soon be taken. 

The first instalment of the report of the 
Fifth, or Berlin, Congress, in the German 
language, has just been issued in a hand- 
some paper-covered volume of 349 pages. 

The editors of this German report are 
Drs. Max Fischer and F. M. Schiele of 
Berlin. The first-named has written a brief 
introduction to the volume, the second 
an excellent and detailed description of the 
Congress proceedings, in which task he is 
assisted by others also. A full résumé is 
given of the four preliminary and simul- 
taneous sessions devoted to questions of the 
social order,—universal peace, temperance, 
woman’s uplift, and socialism, in which 
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some twenty-five speakers took part. ‘Then 
follow the three Congress sermons by Schoen- 
holzer of Ziirich, Tarrant of London, and 
Roberty of Paris, the religious addresses of 
Rev. Dr. Fischer, Prof. M. Rade, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, and the cpening discourse of Presi- 
dent Carl Schrader. The secretarial report 
of Rey. C. W. Wendte is followed by trib- 
utes to German theology and German church 
life by Profs. Francis G. Peabody, E. C. 
Moore, J. Estlin Carpenter; G. Bonet- 
Maury of Paris,e Tudor-Jones of Australia, 
Groenewegen of Holland, and others. The 
volume concludes with the thirteen addresses, 
in full, delivered at the Congress on the gen- 
eral topic of the present state of German 
theology and German church life, by Profs. 
Harnack, Von Soden, Gunkel, Dorner, 
Titius, Wobbermin, Niebergall, Baumgarten, 
Weinel, Bousset, Foerster, F. J. Schmidt, and 
Troeltsch. 

This publication will prove of great value, 
not only to modern theologians in all coun- 
tries, but to intelligent inquirers among the 
laity. 

The second part will be of equal dimen- 
sions and interest, and is to be issued in 
December. The price for the two volumes 
in this country is $2. They will not be 
sold separately. Orders may be placed 
with the secretary of the Congress, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Parties who subscribed for the German 
edition in Berlin at the time of the Congress 
will receive it directly from the German 
publishers. 

An interesting feature in this connection 
is the separate publication in pamphlet form 
of all the addresses by the German profes- 
sors named in the foregoing except Harnack 
and Troeltsch, whose papers will appear only 
in the larger volume. Orders for these pam- 
phlets, at from 20 to 30 cents each, may also 
be sent to the secretary. 

The exact title of the work is, ‘‘Fiinfter 
Weltkongress fiir Freies Christentum und 
Religiésen Fortschritt, Berlin, 5-10, August, 
1910.”’ Protokoll der Verhandlungen. 1 
Band. Herausgegeben von Dr. Max Fischer 
und Dr. Friedrich Michael Schiele. 1 und 
2 Tausend. Berlin: Schoeneberg, 1910. 
Protestantischer Schriftenbetrieb. 

An English version of this Berlin Congress 
report is now in press,-and will, it is hoped, 
appear by Christmas. It will be issued in 
a single volume, which, being printed in 
Germany, is subject to an import duty. 
The price will therefore be the same as the 
German volume,—two dollars. The edi- 
torial work will be performed mainly by 
Revs. Charles W. Wendte, and V. D. Davis 
of England. 

Since their return to their own country 
quite a number of the American and British 
delegates to the Berlin meetings and Uni- 
tarian anniversaries in Hungary, last sum- 
mer, have addressed various conferences, 
clubs, and Alliances on their experiences 
abroad. Others have written interesting 
accounts of the meetings for various re- 
ligious journals. Notable among these is 
the admirable series of papers by Rev. F. A. 
Bisbee, D.D., in his journal The Universalist 
Leader. , The Outlook and The Congregational- 
ist also published sympathetic and friendly 
notices of the Congress. 

The “Summary and Appreciation” of 
the Congress, by the present writer, which 
first appeared in the columns of the Christian 
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Register, has been reprinted in pamphlet 


form for distribution among our churches. 


A similar reprint in England of articles 
written by Rev. W. H. Drummond, for his 
paper, The Inquirer, and for the Manchester 
Guardian, has also been issued. 

It is pleasant to note how many of the 
foreign delegates also wrote newspaper ar- 
ticles and reports concerning the Congress. 
Among these were Pastor Karl Konow in a 
Bergen (Norway) paper, Don Romolo 
Murri in an Italian newspaper, M. Reyss in 
Le Protestant in Paris, Miss Westenholz in 
a Danish magazine, Editor Sen in his Cal- 
cutta journal, Pasteur Giran in Le Siécle, 
Paris, and many others. Miss Mary Hawley 
of Chicago, who furnishes the weekly for- 
eign column in Unity, deserves grateful 
mention for her discriminating and friendly 
articles. 

Over a hundred reporters and correspond- 
ents of German and other continental jour- 
nals attended the meetings at Berlin. The 
fullest report of the Congress appeared in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. 

The cause of liberal religion is to have a new 
ally in France! M. Paul Loyson, son of 
Father Hyacinthe Loyson, and already 
known as a dramatist and writer, has begun 
the issue of a new weekly paper in Paris, 
Les Droits de VHomme. It will represent 
democracy, but is opposed to materialism. 
A section of the paper is devoted to a chroni- 
cle of the religious movements of the time 
in France and other countries. Among the 
contributors announced are Etienne Giran, 
the brilliant young radical preacher of the 
French Walloon Church in Amsterdam; 
Don Romolo Murri, the socialist ex-priest, 
now a deputy in the Italian Parliament; 
and Albert Houtin, the Modernist priest, 
whose participation in the Boston Congress 
of Religious Liberals in 1907 will be recalled. 
All the others named were present at the 
recent Berlin Congress and made notable 
addresses. 

One result of the recent visit to the United 
States of Rev. Mr. Muston, the earnest 
superintendent of the evangelization work of 
the Waldensian churches in Italy, has been 
the gift of $200,000 by a wealthy American 
lady for a splendid Protestant place of wor- 
ship in Rome. The plans have already been 
prepared. The new edifice, which is to be 
situated near the Place Cavour, is to hold 
1,200 worshippers. 

The superintendent of the European 
congregations of Mormons, an American, 
named Thomas E. McKay, whose centre of 
activities is in Ztirich, Switzerland, has been 
forbidden to enter Prussia. 

Pope Pius X. had a busy fortnight recently. 
Within fourteen days he issued four decrees, 
one suspending the social-democratic, but 
earnestly Catholic, association in France, 
Le Sillon; a second delivering the Catholic 
pastors of Europe entirely into the hands of 
their bishops; a third lowering the age 
required for the first communion to seven 
years, thus committing children to the 
Church before they are able to understand 
what they are doing; and, lastly, he has 


imposed on all Catholic teachers a rigid anti- ; 


modernistic oath. Hereafter, too, all pro- 
fessors in Roman Catholic institutions must 
submit the manuscripts of their lectures to 
their bishops before delivering them. Truly 
“whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” 
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The news from Portugal and Spain, those 
loyal Catholic communities, must bring 
alarm to the Vatican authorities, and prove a 
writing on the wall, presaging the downfall 
of their political ambitions. 

A million Italians visit Germany every 
summer to work in its canal and railroad 
extensions, its quarries and mines. An 
increasing number of these remain perma- 
nently in that country,—nearly 140,000 in 
1910. A Protestant mission among them is 
having some success. 

“Tt is not generally known,’ says the 
Daily News, ‘that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
spent a portion of her honeymoon in Lon- 
don. She married Dr. Howe in 1843, and 
immediately started on a tour of Europe. 
They had as their companions Horace Mann 
and his bride, and for two months the four 
friends occupied a house in Upper Baker 
Street. To this house came Monckton 
Milnes, Charles Dickens, Sydney Smith, 
Maria Edgeworth, Henry Hallam, and 
Maclise and Landseer, the artists. Thomas 
Carlyle visited her twice, and was permitted 
to smoke his pipe, although Mrs. Howe had 
a strong dislike to tobacco. During her 
English sojourn she paid a short visit to 
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Florence Nightingale, with whom she spent 
three days. The two women had much in 
sympathy, and in after life Mrs. Howe fre- 
quently referred to the charming grace and 
beautiful personality of her hostess.’ 

Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, who for some 
time past has been occupying American 
Unitarian pulpits in Des Moines, Ia., and 
elsewhere, will spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia, and in the spring return to England, 
to engage in pastoral and reform work. 

Prof. Jayatilaka of Ceylon, who read an 
interesting paper on Buddhism at the Berlin 
Congress, is taking a three years’ course of 
study in Oxford, England, where he also 
attends Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter’s lectures on 
the Buddhist faith. He will also participate 
in the work of the Buddhist mission in 
London. 

The well-known Hindu lecturer, V. B. 
Nagarker of Bombay, whose radical ad- 
dresses in this country will be remembered, 
has, we learn, made his peace with Chris- 
tianity, and is now a loyal adherent of an 
orthodox Trinitarian Church in India. 

Prof. H. C. Maitra of Calcutta, whose ad- 
dresses in New England have met with such 
appreciation, lectures at the Meadville 
Theological School November 8-11, preaches 
in Rabbi Stolz’s Temple in Chicago on the 
13th, addresses the Outlook Club at the 
University Club in that city on the 14th, 
aud sails from New York for England, where 
he has a number of speaking engagements, 
on the 17th inst. 

Prof. Teja Singh of Lahore (Punjaub) 
University, the Sikh scholar who addressed 
the Berlin Congress on the religion of his 
people—a theistic form of faith—is now 
pursuing a six months’ course of study on 
philosophical and other topics at Harvard 
University. He may be secured for oc- 
casional Sunday evening addresses. 

We learn from the Christian Life that a 
religious society for the promotion of Uni- 
versal religion, on the lines of the Brahmo- 
Somaj of India, but to include the use of 
Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian, as well 
as Hindu scriptures, in its worship is in 
process of formation among Indian residents 
in London. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


Temperance ithe World Field. 


The greatest recent event took place in 
Sweden within a year. In view of a threat- 
ened labor strike, temperance organizations 
requested the government to prohibit, tem- 
porarily, the sale of liquors. The closing 
of the bars for five weeks led to surprising 
results: disorder and crime almost disap- 
peared. Arrests in Stockholm went down 
from 1,548 (during a similar period the year 
before) to 168, and in Gothenburg from 
835 to114! In the former city a mass meet- 
ing of 20,000 workers declared, ‘“They will 
not any longer tolerate a traffic whose prin- 
cipal aim is to ruin the working classes.” 
The good results of this experiment were so 
marked that a popular vote was taken 
throughout the nation on the subject of 
prohibition, which resulted in 1,845,249 
in favor (54 per cent.), and only 16,471 
against. This result shows that the much- 
praised Gothenburg system, which we have 
been asked to adopt in America, has been 
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decisively discredited by the Swedes them- 
selves. This significant movement is full 
of instruction and inspiration. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that there 
are seventy-seven total abstinence journals 
in Sweden and about a score of dailies that 
refuse to insert liquor advertisements. 

Last January the first anti-alcohol con- 
gress met in St. Petersburg, and was at- 
tended by over five hundred enthusiastic 
delegates from different parts of Russia, 
many of whom were prominent scientists 
and educators; and in the resolutions passed 
it was stated, “The only effective weapon 
against drunkenness is total abstinence.” 

In Denmark the minister of war has 
abolished all sale of distilled liquors in the 
military canteens. A bill granting local 
option passed the Lower House with only 
one dissenting vote, and, though defeated in 
the Upper House, the Minister of the In- 
terior, alone responsible for issuing licenses, 
proposes to give the parishes a chance to 
vote on the matter and to abide by their 
decision. 

In Finland the national parliament has 
for the second time passed a stringent pro- 
hibition bill which the czar has refused to 
sanction. 

In Italy the prime minister recently is- 
sued an urgent circular letter calling for in- 
formation respecting the evils of drink, to 
be used as the basis of legislation. In Milan 
a popular league has been formed to combat 
alcoholism and its innumerable evils. The 
national supervisor of the lower Italian 
schools has arranged for the wide distribu- 
tion of temperance literature. Some tem- 
perance advocates have there issued a “‘tem- 
perance stamp,” similar to the tuberculosis 
and Red Cross stamps, an excellent device. 

The extra tax on liquors cut down the con- 
sumption in England and Wales during 
1909, from .87 of a gallon per capita to .57. 
The higher price of drinks lessened the drink- 
ing, and probably led to the saving of much 
money by laborers. But, best of all, there 
were 18,000 less arrests for drunkenness, 
a decrease of 10 per cent. In other words, 
the 75-mile line of ‘“‘drunks’’ arrested an- 
nually was shortened over 7 miles. 

In far-away Tokio ‘‘’The Men’s Temper- 
ance League of Japan’’ not long ago held a 
most enthusiastic meeting, with an attend- 
ance of over twelve hundred. And in remote 
Bulgaria the distribution of temperance 
literature (under the patronage of the queen) 
through teachers, doctors, and missionaries 
proceeds with great rapidity, editions of 
50,000 copies being disposed of in some cases. 

Travelling anti-alecohol exhibitions are a 
prominent feature of the Swiss agitation: 
one in Geneva was recently attended by 
17,000 people in a fortnight. In Ziirich 
there are nine large temperance restaurants, 
employing 300 women, and serving some 
7,000 persons daily,—a noble enterprise. 

In France much has been done for absti- 
nence by large, impressive posters on bill- 
boards, something that ought to be done 
here in America. In Germany the Good 
Templars are making rapid progress, and the 
emperor has recently used his influence 
decisively in favor of temperance. 

In Ireland two-thirds of the students at 
Maynooth College are total abstainers, 
400 out of 600 of the men preparing for the 
priesthood. One bishop, Hoare of Ardagh, 
has administered the pledge to 22,000 in his 
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diocese. As a result, a drunken man is sel- 
dom seen at fairs, races, or games. A pe- 
culiar crusade called ‘‘Catch my Pal” is 
sweeping through Northern Ireland like a 
religious revival. 

The signs of promise are many, but there is 
still so much to be done! 


~ J. H. Crooxsr. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


The Drink Traffic. 


Permit me to answer the following ques- 
tion asked in a late number of the Christian 
Register: ‘How is it that with the increase 
of prohibition the drink bill has increased - 
a hundred million dollars in the last twelve 
months?” 

The first and principal reason for this ap- 
parently anomalous condition is that the 
national government is administered by 
political parties, both of which stand pledged 
to promote the liquor traffic by licensing it. 
Under the hand of these parties the general 
government promotes liquor selling and 
violation of prohibition laws in prohibition 
territory. While restraining the millions 
of the inhabitants of the nation, it lets loose 
by a permit, for which it receives $25 each, 
nearly three hundred thousand persons to 
engage in this traffic of death. If it gave 
none a permit to sell except for legitimate 
purposes, it would not, as now, abet law- 
breaking in prohibition territory, and, if it 
would give each State authority to protect 
its citizens from the brewers and distillers 
of other States, the sale of intoxicants would 
be reduced thereby. 

Again, the licensing or permitting the sale 
of this poison drink robs the government of 
all moral power to contend against its rep- 
resentatives. For what it permits to be 
done for a fee, the government is estopped 
from opposing on moral grounds. By li- 
censing those who disregard the divine 
authority by ‘‘putting the bottle to their 
neighbor’s lips,” the government assumes 
an immoral and atheistic attitude by thus 
authorizing one class of its citizens to tempt, 
rob, and destroy others. 

In this attitude so destructive to the 
physical, moral, and social well-being of 
society, the government exerts a most bale- 
ful influence on all its officers, and especially 
on those whose duty it is to enforce the laws 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Accordingly we find a majority of the ex- 
ecutive and many of the judicial officers of 
our land are self-confessed perjurers, who 
solemnly swear to faithfully enforce the laws 
of the municipality and the State when 
they design to do no such thing. I will 
name one other reason why the increase of 
prohibition territory is not attended with a 
corresponding reduction in the consumption 
of intoxicating drinks. Under present polit- 
ical conditions the results of local prohibi- 
tion are to concentrate the traffic instead of 
suppressing it. The town or municipality 
prohibiting the saloon traffic but drives it 
into another locality where the less virtuous 
and intelligent bear rule, just as if a man, 
finding a putrefying carcass in his yard, in- 
stead of burying it or burning it up should 
throw it into his neighbor’s yard. While 
he has got the carcass out of his own yard, 
he has increased the poisonous stench in his 
neighbor’s yard, and is getting but partial 
relief from it himself! 
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The only abiding relief from this God- 
defying, humanity-debauching, society-cor- 
tupting, political condition must be found in 
a changed attitude of the electorate toward 
this poison drink traffic. When all who 
abhor the saloon traffic shall withdraw from 
the support of license parties and unite in 
choosing just men who “shall rule in the fear 
of God, executing judgment and justice, and 
delivering the spoiled out of the hands of 
the spoiler,’ then this murderous monop- 
oly will be at an end. Local option, which 
is but another name for ‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty,’”’ can no more deliver our nation from 
the demoralizing blight of the rum traffic 
than could squatter sovereignty overthrow 
slavery! STEPHEN H. Tarr. 

SAWTELLE, CAL. 
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To Post-office Mission Workers. 


Anew sermon by James Freeman Clarke is 
now ready for the use of the Post-office 
Missions. It will be given free of any charge 
to any Post-office Mission secretary or any 
individual worker who desires to use it. 
The title is, ‘The Fatherhood of God.” It 
has never been printed in leaflet form before 
nor in any book except the memorial volume 
of sermons, ‘‘The Transfiguration of Life,” 
under the title, “The Unspeakable Gift.’ 
It is the first of a series on the five points 
of the Christian faith, and will be followed 
by ‘‘The brotherhood of Man,” ‘The 
Leadership of Jesus,’’ and “The Progress of 
Mankind Onward and Upward Forever.” 
We have had for a year or two one on “‘Salva- 
tion by Character.” Address Miss L,. 
Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Theodore Parker Meetings in 
Chicago. 


Under the energetic management of Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the Chicago Commem- 
orative Meetings in observance of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Theodore Parker’s 
birth are assuming large proportions. Over 
a hundred leading citizens, representing many 
different denominations, have united in the 
published call. Charles M. Hutchinson, E'sq., 
a prominent Universalist, is chairman of the 
executive committee. On Sunday, the 13th 
of November, Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus is to 
preach at the Auditorium on Parker, and 
Principal Maitra at Rabbi Stolz’s Temple. 
In the evening a Parker programme will 
be given at the University Congregational 
Church, by Rev. O. C. Helming, Profs. Tufts 
and Ames, and others. 

At Sinai Temple on Tuesday evening, 
November 15, Rev. Dr. Hirsch presiding, 
Edwin D. Mead, Rabbi Fleischer, and Prof. 
George B. Foster will speak. On Wednes- 
day and Thursday forenoons meetings will 
be held at Hull House, the Chicago Commons, 
and the Chicago Women’s Club. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer is to be one of the 
speakers. On Wednesday evening at St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte will preside and make the opening 
address. Rev. William Sullivan of ‘Kansas 
City, author of “‘Letters to Pope Pius X,” 
will speak on “The Spiritual Contribution 
of Modernism to Liberal Religion.” 

- At the afternoon meetings in Abraham Lin- 
coln Centre, Revs. J. L. Jones, Charles F. Dole, 
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Rabbi Wise, Charles E. Beals, Charles F, 
Carter of Hartford, and Joseph H. Newton 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., and President Fisher 
of Arkansas will speak. ‘The sessions will 
conclude with a banquet at the Auditorium 
Hotel, at which Prof. George E. Vincent of 
the University of Chicago will act as toast- 
master. Those desiring invitations may 
send their applications, at $1.50 a plate, to 
Mr. Adolph Kraus, chairman of the Banquet 
Committee, 143 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

A week of exceptional interest in liberal 
religious circles in the great Western city is 
assured, and a worthy commemoration of 
Parker’s memory. 


“Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People’s Mass Meeting. 


It is hoped that the young people in and 
around Boston will not forget the great mass 
meeting of the young people of the various 
denominations, to be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Sunday, November 20. 

The meeting is under the direct auspices 
of a Department of Good Citizenship, co- 
operating with the Civic Campaign of ‘‘ Bos- 
ton, 1915.” The general subject is to be 
“Opportunities and Methods for Young 
People’s Work for Civic Righteousness,” 
and the speakers are to be Rey. Clarence A. 
Vincent, D.D., of Roxbury; Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge; and 
Guy A. Ham, Esq., of Dorchester. Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., will preside, and Dr. 
A. J. Harpin, basso, of Worcester, will sing. 
There will be a praise service, beginning at 
3.15 o'clock, with Mr. D. Edwin Wilder 
leading. 

The societies to be represented are the 
Christian Endeavor Unions of the Congre- 
gationalist churches, the Epworth Leagues 
of the Methodist churches, the Universalist 
Young People’s Christian Unions, the Girls’ 
Friendly Societies of America from the 
Episcopal churches, the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, and the Young 
People’s Religious Unions of our own faith. 

Each society, besides its president, is to 
have two other platform representatives. 
Mr. Sidney F. Kimball of Dorchester, the 
president of the Boston Federation, and 
Mr. Philip C. Nash of Allston, a member of 
the board of directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, have been appointed our 
two representatives. 

Remember the date, November 20, and 
the time, 3.30 o’clock. Come and bring 
a large delegation from your young people’s 
society. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, November 13, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt of San Francisco. 


Rey. A. B. Curtis of Jackson, Mich., hav- 
ing satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
the Western States, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. Fellowship 
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granted Oct. 25, 1910. Florence Buck, 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Ernest C. Smith. 


Rev. Henry H. Burch of Humboldt, Ia., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
Fellowship granted Oct. 25, 1910. Florence 
Buck, W. Hanson Pulsford, Ernest C. Smith. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
November 14 at 25 Beacon Street, at 11 A.M. 
Rev. R. F. Johonnot will preside. Rev. 
George F. Pratt will open discussion on 
“The Church and the Classes,” emphasizing 
the need of hospitality. Rev. C. W. Casson 
will follow. All are invited. The matter 
of a possible change of name of the club to 
“The Ministers’ Forum”? will be brought up. 


Meetings. 


THE Rocky Mountain CONFERENCE.— 
The twelfth session was in Denver, in Unity 
Church, on the 27th of October. The 
opening meeting was in the evening, with a 
welcoming word by Gen. Irving Hale, with 
addresses on the general topic, ‘‘ The Adapta- 
tion of our Message to our Times and to 
our Territory,’’ the speakers being Rabbi 
W. S. Friedman for the Reformed Jews, 
Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles for the Universal- 
ists, Rev. Nono L. Brooks for the Divine 
Scientists, and Rev. John I. Marsh and 
Rev. Milton R. Kerr for the Unitarians. 
The ever-present and never-to-be-regretted 
fact of disagreement as to where the em- 
phasis should be placed,—whether upon 
individual righteousness or social effort, — the 
eternal and invaluable conflict between 
“faith’’ and “works, ’’— these became clearly 
apparent in this opening meeting, and were 
not forgotten during any of the subsequent 
sessions.. The power of individual initiative 
and the force of environment were discussed; 
and, while no individualist was converted 
to socialism and no socialist to individualism, 


Business. Notices, 


Thanksgiving replenishing in Crockery, China, and 
Glass taxes the Crockery shops at this time, and Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s display in this line is one of the 
attractive exhibits of the essentials. 


Marriages. 


In Westboro, Mass., 5th. ult., by Rev. R. E. Griffith, 
William Warner of Ludlow, Vt., and Sadie Luce of 
Worcester, Mass. 


In Westboro, Mass., 17th. ult., by Rev. R. E. Griffith, 
Henry Rogers and Ethel Temple, both of Westboro. 


In Westboro, Mass,, zoth. ult., by Rev. R. E. Griffith, 
Aurelio Simbolitti and Laura Bartholomew, both of 


Revere. 
Deaths. 


EASTMAN.—At Elmira, N.Y., Oct. 21, 1910, Rev. 
Annis Ford Eastman, aged 58 years. 

Mrs. Eastman was the wife of the Rev. Samuel E. East- 
man, and associate pastor with her husband in the Park 
Church, Elmira. She was born at Peoria, Ill., April 24, 
1852. At Oberlin College she met Mr. Eastman, a fellow- 
student, and they were married in August, 1875. Mrs. 
Eastman was ordained in the ministry by Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher. She held an important place in the church. 
As preacher she was earnest and eloquent, and in her 
pastoral work her people placed supreme reliance; but it 
was inside the home where she will be most sadly missed. 
Mrs. Eastman died without pain, leaving the church and 
city better because she had lived. 


WO SCHOLARSHIPS ina first-class New Eng- 
land Boarding School. Write for particulars to 
K. E. A., Christian Register 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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the kindliness and tolerance and good will 
of the discussions inspired us all to a nobler 
fraternalism, and that made the conference 
worth while. ‘The reports from the churches, 
from the Women’s Alliances, and from the 
Sunday-schools were, for the most part, 
encouraging. One of the most encouraging 
reports received, and one that met the full 
indorsement of every minister and, ap- 
parently, every layman present, was that 
from Butte, Mont., where the people are 
getting along this winter without a minister. 
The president of that society, in a letter 
accompanying his report, says, ‘“‘The past 
year has been a little discouraging; but, if 
they will not burden us with a preacher for 
a year or so, we will have our debts paid, 
and also have convinced our members that 
they should work out their own salvation by 
doing their own thinking and most of their 
preaching,—a suggestion that does not meet 
with the approval of any minister, so far as 
I know, in our church or any other church.” 
The hearty approval of the spirit and methods 
of the Butte society, as shown in Mr. Smith’s 
letter and report, was shown by the unani- 
mous adoption of a resolution, declaring that 
the Rocky Mountain Conference had heard 
with satisfaction the report of the Butte 
church, telling of the efforts and conditions 
of the society, since the resignation of their 
minister; and we commend the zeal and 
wisdom with which they are working to hold 
the society together by lay services and by 
economical financial administration, thus 
giving an example that our churches might 
with advantage much more generally follow, 
and by which our people may learn that 
they “should work out their own salvation 
by doing their own thinking and most of 
their preaching.’’ With the election of Prof. 
George H. Glover of Fort Collins as presi- 
dent and Rev. E. G. Brown of Pueblo as 
secretary, the formal meeting adjourned. 
The Denver people entertained the visiting 
delegates most hospitably, and the confer- 
ence closed Friday night with dinner in the 
basement of the church, where music and 
good cheer and after-dinner speeches were 
enjoyed by delegates and members of Unity 
Church, who filled the tables that filled the 
people that filled the room. Edwin G. 
Brown, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—South Congregational Church, 
Rev. Edward Cummings: Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith of China, one of the ablest and 
most statesmanlike of American missionaries, 
author of ‘‘Chinese Characteristics’? and 
“Village Life in China,’ preached on 
Sunday morning, November 6, at 10.45. 
Subject, ‘‘The Educational and Political 
Service of the Christian Missionary.” At 
the session of the Good Citizenship Class, 
immediately following the morning service, 
Principal H. C. Maitra of the City College, 
Calcutta, one of the leaders of the Brahmo- 
Somaj movement in India, spoke upon 
“What East and West can do for each other,”’ 
the address to be followed by questions and 
discussion. 

Personals. 


By inadvertence there stole into print last 
week an error concerning Rev. Joel Metcalf, 
recently called to the pastorate of the Win- 
chester church. Rev. Richard Metcalf, who 
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founded the church and was for many years 
its beloved pastor, was his uncle, not his 
father. 


Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Unity in Boston 
and of Channing Memorial Church in New- 
port, R.I., is returning from two years of 
travel in Europe with his daughter Eliza- 
beth, and proposes soon to resume perma- 
nent residence in Boston and in Newport. 


Mr. Dillingham’s Resignation from 
Calhoun. 


In May, 1909, Rev. Pitt Dillingham re- 
signed as one of the principals of the Cal- 
houn Colored School. His fellow-trustees 
take advantage of the annual meeting of 
1910, the first held since his resignation, to 
place on record their appreciation of his 
work for the School and their regret at the 
loss of his active participation in it. 

For fifteen years Mr. Dillingham has shared 
with Miss Thorn the burden of planning, 
building up, and maintaining this remark- 
able institution, school at once and settle- 
ment, which has been for eighteen years a 
guide and inspiration for the community in 
which it is located. 

Besides the many responsibilities con- 
nected with the daily life of an educational 
institution, Mr. Dillingham devoted much 
time to raising money needed for the support 
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of the School. But his most lasting monu- 
ment is found in the scores of self-supporting 
and self-respecting families, who owe their 
independence to the Calhoun Land Com- 
pany. It is largely due to Mr. Dillingham’s 
foresight, his personal sympathy and in- 
terest, that many men have been enabled 
to acquire and pay for their farms, and 
through ‘‘the magic of property” gain, 
with economic independence, civic respon- 
sibility and character. 

Mr. Dillingham’s fellow-trustees have 
united in this brief statement regarding him 
without his knowledge. It does not, there- 
fore, form a part of the official minutes of 
the annual meeting, but they desire that it 
be entered upon the records and printed with 
the annual reports of the School. 

Rev. H. B. FrissEui, D.D. 

Dr. B. T. WASHINGTON. 

Miss C. R. THorRN. 

Pror. HENRY W. FARNAM. 

Rev. PavL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN, Pu.D. 
HENRY WARE SPRAGUE. 

BELTON GILREATH. 


The Tuckerman School. 
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Mrs. Mary Pamela Rice, president of 
the Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club, will talk to 
the School on ‘‘Fresh Air Work,’’ on Thurs- 
day, November 17, at 10.30. 

The Sunday-school lecture at 10.30 Satur- 


erate oven 1 hour. 
garnished with parsley. 


and add to the raw beef. 


Place in a buttered pan. 


AQYears ago the best Season- 
ing to delicately flavor Dress- 
ings for Pouliry,Game, Meats, 
Fish.etc:today 40Years better. 


HAMBURG STEAK. For 1 pound of meat add 3 
teaspoons Bell’s Seasoning, half pint bread crumbs, half 
pint warm water. Placein baking pan and cook in mod- 
Serve on a base of mashed potato, 


SPICED BEEF. Chop 2 pounds fresh beef,enough 
to fill4cups. Soak 2 slices bread, either toasted or plain, in 1} cups of milk, 
Cut fine 2 slices of fat salt pork, and add to beef, 
together with 3 even teaspoons of salt, and 3 even teaspoons Bell’s Seasoning. 
Cut a piece of butter the size of an egg in small 
pieces and distribute over the top. Bake from 1 to 1} hours. 


Remember, 10c. caw Bell’s Seasoning Is sufficlent to flavor the dressing of 100 Ibs. meat or poultry er the 25c. can 300 Ihs, 


FOR DELICIOUS SAUSAGES, FLAVOR WITH BELL'S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib, Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 


FOUR PIPE ORGANS 


now in use and for sale by churches near Boston, where 


NEW ESTEY PIPE ORGANS 


will soon be installed. Prices asked are from $100 to $300. Name of corre- 
spondents, description of organs, and estimated cost of moving will be mailed to 
the pastor of any church who will send us a memorandum of the approximate 
measurements (length, depth, and height) of space available for organ and 


seating capacity of church. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Sales Departments for New England States 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


/ 
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day, November 
Sunday-school.’’ 

Mrs. 
“TVend-a-Hand”’ Clubs at 10.30 on Friday, 


the 11th. Dr. Crooker’s lectures are of very 
On No- 
vember 9 the subject is “‘ Making and Mean- 


great interest and importance. 
ing of Nicene Creed,’ and will be given at 


the usual hour, 9.30. 


The Lincoln Sale. 


The Lincoln Branch of the National 
Alliance will hold a sale December 1. Any 
contributions of fancy articles will be grate- 
fully received by Mrs. Vernon Wright, South 
Lincoln, Mass. 


Books Wanted. 


Will any Sunday-school or society having 
copies of ‘‘Unity Services and Songs’’ for 
Sunday-schools that they are not using 
please communicate with Rev. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, 925 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal.? .We would like to secure some 
of them, but find they are out of print. 

B.S. H. 


The Carlisle School. 


The annual report of the United States 
Indian School, Carlisle, Pa., for the year 
ending June 30, contains hopeful comments 
on the opportunities and condition of the 
Indian race. ‘The Indian people are pro- 
gressing: they are being educated, are more 
industrious, lean less on the government, 
exercise more independence of thought and 
action, and are rapidly becoming property 
owners. Carlisle’s scheme of education is 
based on rational principles of psychology 
and fits the real needs of the American 
Indian, affording training which will fit 
boys and girls for the duties and responsi- 
‘bilities of an honest, law-abiding, industrious 
American citizenship. The report is in- 
teresting in many respects. It is shown 
that in similar educational institutions which 
are privately endowed or supported by the 
State the per capita cost is nearly double 
what it is at Carlisle. The earning capacity 
of the school is an important item. The 
value of the products from the various shops 
and industries amounts to $77,466.22, with- 
out including the large amount of work 
rendered weekly by students in laundry 
work, in the preparation of food, in the care 
of the buildings, and the labor on the farms. 

It will be noticed, by examining the dis- 
tribution of graduates, that out of the 514 
who are living 300 are successfully engaged 
in vocational activities away from the reser- 
vation, and have been forever severed from 
federal supervision. No longer content to 
be wards, they have speedily become citi- 
zens. The 209 engaged at work on the 
reservation are leaders among their people 
and examples of probity and industry. 


~ 


A Man’s Ministry. 


The lure of the gospel is the lure not of 
wages, not of leisure, not of prestige, but the 
lure of things to be done, which, if left un- 
done, this world would be left a wreck along 
the shores of the universe. If the gospel be 
not utterly necessary, it is utterly unneces- 


12, by Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson will be on “‘The Arlington Street 


Bernard Whitman will speak of 
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Food 


Clean and Fresh 


DONT think of Uneeda 
Biscuit as a mere lunch 
necessity,or as a bite between 


meals. 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most 
nutritious food made from flour, 
and are full of energizing, 
strength-giving power. 


Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp 
and fresh and delicious when you 


buy them. 


Their sensible, dust 


tight, moisture proof packages pre- 
vent the unclean, tough condition 
so common to ordinary crackers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


sary. There is no half-way permission or 
commission to this Christ apostolate. Man 
is so great and so lost in the theory of Jesus 
as to lift all that touches him into the su- 
preme passion of the world. Unless a man 
feels this like the hack of a sword or the fierce 
jab of a spear, he must not preach. He is 
not big enough to preach to whom this gos- 
pel is not supremely great. Except a man’s 
ministry be momentous, he himself is trivial. 
If a body kept a lighthouse on a bleak coast, 
could his manual toil ever become hitter or 
commonplace, if so be that the keeper knew 
that on his fidelity to keep the lamp lit 
deperded the safety of fleets of ships? The 
days might be wintry, dark, monotonous, 
the coast might be one barren, dreary 
stretch of sand, the lighthouse might shiver 
to the waves’ onset crash on crash, the ice- 
floe might cinch round slow and ruthless, 


but these would only clamp his lips a little 
firmer for his resolute task, to keep brave 
ships safe from grim catastrophe. The value 
of his deed makes his whole life one epic 
achievement.—From ‘‘ The Pastor-Preacher,” 
by Bishop Quayle. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Chiidren cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, seve, Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


A young colored girl, when some one in- 
quired for her mother, who was at the hos- 
pital, replied, ‘‘Well, the last time I heard, 
she was resting very uncomfortably.” 


Before the Venus of Milo.—Smithers 
(reading sign, “‘Hands off’’); ‘‘The poor 
idiots! Do they think any one could look 
at that statue and not know the hands were 
off?”’ 


“My pigmy counterpart” the poet wrote 
Of his dear child, the darling of his heart; 
Then longed to clutch the stupid printer’s 
throat 
That set it up, ‘‘My pig, my counterpart.” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


“That was a disgusting tramp I helped 
this morning,’ said old Mrs. Smythe of 
Bungtown Corners. ‘‘I gave him a pie and 
asked him to saw some wood, and about ten 
minutes later he came in and asked me if 
I’d mind if he ate the wood and sawed the 
pie.””—Bazar. 


Our friend Americus, who, by the way, 
has a fad or two, was walking down town the 
other day with the guest of his wife, when he 
began facetiously to revile the gait of her 
sex. ‘‘Even you,” he said, ‘“‘walk with a 
very mechanical step.” ‘‘Yes,” she in- 
stantly answered, ‘‘always when I am going 
with a crank.” 


Bishop X. had officiated in the college 
chapel; and, though his discourse was most 
excellent in itself, it had no obvious con- 
nection with the text. At dinner Prof. Y. 
was asked his opinion of the bishop’s ser- 
mon. ‘‘Dear old man!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It 
was truly apostolic. He took a text, and 
then went everywhere preaching the gospel.’ 


R. H. Story, in a biographical sketch of 
Dean Stanley, says of the Dean’s hand- 
writing, ‘‘Worse penmanship, more scraggy 
and inscrutable, could not be imagined.” 
I remember his telling us at the Sons of the 
Clergy dinner, in Glasgow, how the ‘‘ Halo of 
the Burning Bush’’ had come back from the 
printer’s transmuted into the ‘‘Horn of the 
Burning Beast.” 


Some years ago the commanding officer 
of a military station gave orders that no one 
should be allowed to step over the grass 
where the cow was pastured. The next day 
the general’s wife, wishing to make a short-cut, 
started to walk from one path to another. 
“No one to pass here, madam!” said the 
sentry. The lady drew herself up. ‘‘Do you 
know who I am?” she demanded. “No, 
madam,”’ replied the impassive soldier. “I 
do not know who you are. But I know you 
are not the general’s cow, and nobody else 
is permitted to walk on this grass.’’—Har- 
per’s Young People. 


It would make it more interesting if we 
could tell the names; but our readers will 
have to content themselves with knowing 
that this story came to the Register from a 
distinguished poet, who told it of another, 
perhaps the best-known of American poets. 
Some people were calling on him and his wife; 
and after a while he said to his little girl, 
“Go upstairs and tell your mother Mr. and 
Mrs. are here.’”’ The child went, and 
after a while returned, resuming her play. 
“*Did you tell your mother?” asked the poet. 
“Oh, yes.’ “And what did she say?”’ The 
little girl shrugged up her shoulders, twisted 
her face into an expression of unspeakable 
ennui, and exclaimed, ‘‘She said,—well, she 
said, ‘Oh, dear!’”’ 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. aay. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. é 

Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. R 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ‘ 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
alin churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Tveaswrer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

Vhe practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National League of Unitarian 


Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
a Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, r8r 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


/BARING BROTHERS & GO., LTD, 
LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 


Price, 40 cents | 
272 Congress St., Boston 


By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 

by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovir. nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 


